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GRIFFITH’ : DOUBLE. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” 
— 


CHAPTER VI. DRAWN STAKES. 


&e. &e. 


BOOK I. 


dated from the days when the colony was 
young—we find, shortly after the events 
recorded in the preceding chapter, a woman | 
engaged in the predestined and everlasting | 
avocationof her sex—sewing. From Homer | 
to Hood, from Solomon to Jean Ingelow, 


“she” 
seam.’ 


"is always “sewing her long white 
Wretchedest of images, and most 





great blessing and resource to women, 
, when it does not signify their own and 
| their children’s daily bread. 

It would have needed only a glance 
, round the room and at its tenant to assure 
jan observer that in the present instance 
} the latter condition did not exist. Every 
} i object within sight, and the aspect of the 
| woman herself, bespoke poverty. Not quite 
| abject, perhaps, for the neglect and un- 
feeserquene which must needs accompany 
abject penury had not set their mark upon 
the woman and her surroundings; but 
grinding, severe, rigidly exclusive of any 
touch of grace or comfort; a condition of 
existence tied and bound to the narrowest 
necessity of living. The room was not 
very small, but the ceiling was low, and, 








Ix a top room of a small house in a/| 
mean street, one of the oldest in the capital | sunshine graciously to the tired eyes of the jf 
city of New South Wales—a street which | occupant of the room. Ona string, fast- 


| 


| 


the poets have recognised the universal | posed of the barest necessaries : 
woman’s work; with every variation of | _table, with a deep drawer, was heaped 
fancy and of circumstance, the eternal | with the materials of some coarse needle- 


| just as in England and in winter an im- 
pression of poverty would be conveyed by 
the absence of a fire, so, in the summer 
time at Sydney, a similar impression was 
made by the absence of any means of ex- 
cluding light and consequent heat. No 


f 


well-fitting Venetians tempered the strong } 


ened by nails on either side of one window, |] 


hung a thin worn shawl, as the only blind, 


hardly intercepting the rays of the sun ‘f 


_which struck upon the bare walls and the 
clean, uncovered floor. 


The furniture of the room was com- |] 


a deal 


work with which the occupant of the 


dismal apartment was engaged; in one { 


ac hardest of lots, and most mer-| corner stood a small iron bedstead, and 
ciful provision of nature is this same | on a couple of shelves fixed in the wall, 
sewing. It has healed many hearts, if it | beside the now unused stove, were ranged 
has crushed many; on the whole, it is a| some homely kitchen utensils. 


The con- 


| trast presented by her surroundings to the 





woman who sat working by the table, 


working with the concentrated. attention j 


and diligence which indicate the daily un- 
resting occupation of a life, was striking. 
She was still so young, that toil and hard- 
ship had not yet laid their wasting marks 
upon the freshness and the bloom of her 
beauty. A few years more than the 
twenty which had already been told off 
her life, might see her form too luxuriant, 
her complexion too deep, her features too 


marked ; at present she was endowed with || 


every grace of womanhood in figure, and 


she had a face which a painter might have |j 
chosen for its colour, and a sculptor for its |} 
form ; a face contradictory of the theories | 


of race and birth, for it was one of which 
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any observer would say, “‘ How high bred!” 
or, perhaps, even, “ How aristocratic!” 
And yet the woman was only one of the 
people—the daughter of a ship’s mate who 
had married a lodging-house keeper at 
Melbourne. There was nothing in her 
surroundings or her education to give 
her that “superior” look which is a 
rare, but always a dangerous, distinction 
for a woman of her class. If the contra- 
diction between her face and her abode 
was striking, no less so was the discord 
between the features of that face and its 
expression. The latter was full of care 
and despondency. She worked on and on, 
never lifting her eyes from the work in 
her hands, busily moving the pins which 
marked it off at intervals ; and smoothing 
the stitches down with the handle of her 
scissors, each time that she had to add a 
fold to the bundle of completed sewing on 
the table in front of her, The heat of the 
day was very great, and the seamstress 
felt it a good deal. Sometimes she 
sighed impatiently, as she pushed her 
heavy fair hair off her forehead, or dipped 
her finger-tips in a bowl of water which 
stood on the floor beside her. A common 
clock hurig against the wall, the sole in- 
terruption to the blank bareness of the 
whitewashed surface. 

The woman looked up at the clock now 
and then as she worked—more and more 
frequently as the afternoon wore on, and 
her tedious task drew nearer to its con- 
clusion—and once only did she suspend 
the movement of her nimble fingers. This 
was while she drew a crumpled paper 
from her pocket, smoothed it out upon the 
table, read the lines it contained with the 
air of one who knew them well already, 
and was but fitting them into their place 
in the train of her thoughts. 

“Not a word of truth in it,” she 
muttered; “all a lie from beginning to 
end; a lie, like himself, and his love.” 

And then she resumed her sewing. 

At length the work was done, and the 
sewer rose, folded it, and made it up intoa 
portable parcel. Then she lifted up the old 
shawl which hung over the window, and 
looked out. It was very hot still, and she 
was very weary. She could not face the hot 
walk to a far-distant street, whither she 
would have to carry her work back to her 
employers; she must rest awhile. So she 
lay down on her bed, with her hands 
behind her head, and closed her eyes. Not 
to sleep, oh no—she must not sleep, she 
could not afford time to sleep—she was 





already a little late, and if she did not get 
to the draper’s with her work, before the 
shop should be shut, she would receive no 
pay that night. No pay, in her case, signified 
no supper, and she must eat. Not that 
she felt hungry, she seldom felt hungry, 
but she had not eaten since morning; 
there was nothing in the cupboard except 
a bit of bread and a cupful of brown 
sugar; and she must eat to-night in order 
to have strength for to-morrow. The food 
would have to be bought, and the maney 
to buy it must be trudged for, full two 
weary miles. A little rest, and she would 
be able for the walk. So she lay down 
and stretched her shapely limbs; her white 
arms curved grandly on the pillow, and 
the thick coil of her fair hair rested in the 
hollow of her hands. 

In a very few minutes the tired worker 
was sleeping soundly, her bonnet and her 
bundle by her side, profoundly oblivious 
of the necessity which rendered her 
slumber cruel to herself. With the deep 
sweet sleep which veiled the tired and 
anxious eyes, but cast the shadow of their 
thick dark lashes on her flushed cheeks, 
all that was painful in her face was hidden. 
The lips were not compressed, but parted 
in a sweet childlike half-smile, and mo- 
ment by moment the slight wanness which 
showed about the temples was smoothed 
out by the gentle hand of the restorer. 
The time passed, and she showed no signs 
of waking. Better so now, for the draper’s 
shop, two miles off, is shut, and there will 
be no money and no supper to-night for the 
weary seamstress. 

How long she had slept she knew not. 
The evening had gone down into the 
quick-coming night, the delicious fresh- 
ness that comes with the night in that 
climate was on the air, the light in the 
room was the light of stars, and shade 
gathered in the corners, when a hand 
knocked at the door. At first the sound 
mingled with her dream and did not 
disturb her, but it was repeated so loudly 
that it was rather a thump than a knock. 
She started from the bed, and with the 
bewilderment of sudden waking, forgetting 
that the door was locked on the inside, she 
cried, “‘ Come in! ” 

The reply was another thump, louder 
than the preceding. She lighted a candle, 
turned the key, and, cautiously opening 
the door a little way, found herself con- 
fronted by a man, at sight of whom she 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

The man was tall, broad-shouldered, 
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dark-haired, and dark-eyed; not ill-look- 
ing, but shabbily dressed, in much-used 
and ill-fitting clothes, of the kind which, 
when new, would have been bought at a 
slop shop. He carried in his hand a small 
valise of rubbed and worn calf-skin, 
capable of containing a kit of only the 
most moderate dimensions ; and had alto- 
gether an unmistakable appearance of 
being down on ‘his luck. So much the 
candle which the woman held revealed to 
her, and the effect on her was curious. 

The tone in which she uttered her few 
words of surprised recognition indicated 
neither pleasure nor tenderness, yet it 
did indicate that the man was something 
to her—that he was no stranger. But 
when he had entered the room, without 
any other greeting than : 

“ Yes, it is I. I’ve come back, you see,” 
she said nothing, but looked at him 
steadily, from head to foot, with a covert 
attention, mingled with scorn, which she 
was at no pains to hide. 

The man flung his valise on the floor, 
and said, angrily : 

“ You give me a warm welcome, surely. 
Haven’t you another candle here? There’s 
no light to see you by.” 

The woman fetched a second candle 
from the cupboard, and set it on the table. 
She had not uttered a word; and when 
she had set the light down, she quietly 
folded her arms, and stood looking at her 
visitor with the same attentive, scornful 
gaze. He had seated himself, after noisily 
dragging one of the two chairs which the 
poor room boasted across the bare floor, 
and he now brought his clenched hand 
down on the table with a thump. 

“What the devil do you mean,” he 
said, “ by behaving like this? You know 
I could not get here sooner; you know I 
could not help leaving you so long. You 
have had my letter ? ” 

“Oh yes. I’ve had your letter.” 

“ Well, then, what do you mean? ” 

If there was any fear of the speaker in 
the woman’s heart—if she remembered 
that she was alone with him, quite in his 
power, and saw that there was a lowering 
look in his face, indicative of no gentle 
feeling or purpose towards her, she con- 
cealed her fear bravely. There was not a 
quiver of her lip, or the least tremor in 
her voice, as she spoke for the first time, 
answering him: 

“I mean that I have had your letter, and 
don’t believe what you say in it.” 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t you?” the man 











said, with a laugh that had an unreal ring 
in it. “I should think you might, how- 
ever little you liked it. Strikes me you’ve 
only to look at me—I’m not very flourish- 
ing to look at.” 

‘No, you’re not very flourishing to look 
at; but you’ve better clothes than them 
somewhere. And that’s a fine shirt under 
your greasy waistcoat, too. But”’”— her 
voice and manner changed: she dropped 
the sneering tone and adopted the serious 
—“ what's the good of all this? I know 
your letter is nothing but lies; I know 
your old clothes, and seedy boots, and 
your look of having come off a long journe 
are all lies; and it’s just as well to tell you 
so at once, and save you the trouble of tell- 
ing them or acting them all over again, or 
of telling and acting more.” 

“You are a saucy devil,” he answered 
slowly ; “ but you are saying what you say 
from some foundation ; youare not talking 
at random. What foundation is it ? What 
do you know, more than what I have 
written to you?” 

“ Different from what you have written 
to me, you mean,” she said, quietly, as 
she took the second chair and drew it 
close to the table, facing him. “ You have 
written to me that you have been wander- 
ing about, trying to obtain employment in 
vain, and that you have been barely able 
to live. You have written to me that, by 
degrees, you have lost hope in ever doing 


anything here, and think it best to try and - 


scrape together the means of going back 
to England in the cheapest way it can be 
done. You sent me no money since you 
left me with three pounds between me 
and starvation—or the kind of work that 
is only another name for it;—and you 
wrote to me that you had little hope of 
bringing me any.” 

“You believe that part of it, I should 
think ? ” said the man, with a sneer. 

“Yes; I believe that part of it. The 
fact is, I don’t believe that you have 
honestly tried to get work, or that you 
have had anything to suffer. You have 
amused yourself well enough, I daresay, 
and you have not troubled yourself much 
to think about what I have been doing. I 
have had plenty to suffer. It is only by 
the hardest work that I have only just 
not starved—that is all.” 

His eyes travelled round the room, 
noting its utter bareness, and there was 
some trouble in their gaze. 

“T am very hungry now,” she said. “I 
was going out to get some money that was 
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due to me, and to buy some food, when I 
fell asleep, and slept until your knock 
roused me. I am faint now.” 

She.put her hand before her eyes, and 
leaned heavily over the table. He stood 
up: 
“Do you mean to say there’s no food in 
the place ?” 

“None but a little bread, and no money 
to get any.” 

*T’ll go and fetch some.” 

“T wish you would,” she said, simply. 

The man left the room, and hurried 
down the staircase. The woman sat in 
the same attitude; but she blew one of 
the candles out. He returned speedily, 
and brought some cooked meat, which he 
set before her with bread. She ate some 
of it in silence, and he observed her, also 
in silence. 

“ Will you drink some whisky with that 
cold water?” he asked her at length, 
drawing a flask from his coat-pocket. 

* No,” she said; “ there’s a spoonful of 
tea left, and I'll make it by-and-by: I am 
strong enough now to listen to you and 
to say what I want.” 

_They were a strange pair, these two, 
meeting thus after an evidently long 
absence, and with a purpose in the mind 
of each, undiscerned, though, perhaps, 
suspected, by the other. The tone of both 
was inimical but restrained—the tone of 
rival strategists, or players when the stakes 
are serious. There was no affectation about 
the woman; she was not playing a part. 
She had meant to have a final explanation 
with the man, whenever he should present 
himself, and therefore his coming had not 
found her unprepared. She needed food, 
and she took it from him; but the inci- 
dent did not alter the situation. They 
were still antagonists. This had not been 
his intention. He came, as she knew well, 
convinced that he had successfully de- 
ceived her, to deceive her still further; 
and he was disconcerted. Not so she. 
The woman who prepared herself for 
what was coming in the interview thus 
strangely commenced, had thoroughly 
made up her mind about what she pur- 
posed to say, and the alternative whose 
acceptance she intended should be its final 
issue. What there was on her mind she 
would presently tell; what there was in her 
heart it would have been difficult to de- 
cide, upon the evidence of her face and her 
manner. Had she ever loved this man? 
Did she love him still? - Was it hate or 
love, pride or resentment, which made 





her so cold and quiet ;—which invested a 
woman who had not the instinct or the 
training of a lady with perfect self- 
restraint, and enabled her to keep her 
nerves and her temper in subjection ? 

“What do you want? ” asked the man. 

“ First say what you have to say, and I 
will tell you.” 

“Tf you don’t believe my letter, you 
won't believe me, I suppose; and I don’t 
know that it matters whether you do or 
not. What I have got to say is what I 
have said in my letter, and something 
more.” 

“Say the something more, and have 
done with it.” 

He gave her a dark look, a look from 
which a woman might well shrink ; but 
this woman did not shrink. In all pro- 
bability she was desperately afraid of him 
in her heart, but she hid her fear. 

“T am played out, then, if you must 
have it without any roundabout. I can’t 
get anything to do, and there is no good 
time before fellows who try to live on their 
wits here. So Iam going to cut New South 
Wales and try another colony.” 

She turned very pale, and now she 
looked at him intently. 

“ Another colony? Not England?” 

“England! What should I doin Eng- 
land? I left England because I had no 
chance there, ever so long ago. Besides, 
if I had such an idea, how could I get 
back to England? That costs money, and 
you may take your oath I’ve got none of 
that, whatever else you don’t believe about- 
me.” 

She still looked at him intently, but she 
said nothing. 

“No, no. I shall scratch along in the 
colonies somehow; there’s no more Eng- 
land for me. I need not say don’t trouble 
your head about what becomes of me, for 
you are not likely to do that.” 

If he was trying to make her speak, to 
get a protest from her, he failed. She had 
@ purpose in view, indeed, but a protest 
would not advance, anger would not 
gain it. 

“T have not much notion myself. I 
must get out of this, and I have no plan, 
except that I shall try my luck with the 
few pounds I can muster in Victoria. I 
have not much more than what will take 
me there.” 

“ And me?” 

“Oh no, not you! Don’t think it. 
That’s just the something else I had to 
say to you. It’s about time you and I 
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came to an understanding, and you are a 
sensible girl, though you’ve a devil of a 
temper and a tongue too, when you're not 
bent on keeping it quiet. It’s my luck that 
you are bent on that to-night, for some 
reason best known to yourself; and you'll 
see the sense of what I’ve got to say.” 

She had started slightly at his words, 
“Oh no, not you,” but had instantly con- 
trolled herself, and she let him go on. 

“ You've had a bad time of it lately— 
you say so, and I don’t deny it. Now, 
there’s not the least chance of a better 
time for you so long as you and I are in 
the same boat. I was an infernal fool—and 
something worse, if you like to call me so, 
only hard words don’t mend matters—to 
take you away with me as I did; and you 
were as great a fool to come.” 

“ And, also, something worse,” she in- 
terrupted him, saying the words quietly. 

He gave her another dark look. 

“T did not think my run of luck was 
going to be so short. I did not think you 
would have to come to this sort of thing; 
but there it is, and you must make the 
best of it. We've made a bad thing of 
it so far. So we’ve got to cry quits, 
and part company. That is what 
came to say; I daresay I shouldn’t have 
said it straight out if you hadn’t made 
yourself so confoundedly unpleasant ; but 
[ should have said it anyhow. I don’t 
know whether you like it, though you’ve 
got over your liking for me a goodish 
while ago; but you'll have to lump it; 
and so the sooner it’s done with the 
better.” 

He rose, lifted the valise from the floor, 
laid it on the table with needless noise, and 
began to unbuckle its straps. 

“Stay,” said the woman, who, while he 
was uttering the last few sentences of his 
brutal speech, had covered her eyes with 
one hand; “stay! You have spoken, 
and I have understood you. I know you 
have said what is not true; I know that 
nothing you have told me of your life 
since you left me is true; and that the 
future you pretend to believe in is not the 
future you do believe in. I know you have 
money and plans which I am not to share. 
Very well, I don’t want to share them. I 
will work for myself still ; I can do it, even 
im the wretched way I have been doing it. 
But there is another way for me to earn a 
decent living, if only I am sure of just one 
thing.” 

“And that is——?” He looked curi- 
ously at her, with his hand on the strap, 





pausing before he pulled it through the 
buckle. 

“That I shall be, for all the rest of my 
life, quite free from you ?” 

“Oh, by——_ If that’s all you want to 
set you upin a new line of life, you're 
welcome to the assurance,” said the man 
with a coarse laugh. “I’m immensely 
anxious to be rid—*‘ free,’ as you call it—of 
you; as anxious as you can possibly be to 
get rid of me. So thatis the new device you 
have hit upon for earning a genteel live- 
lihood a 

* A ‘decent’ one, I said.” 

“A decent livelihood then. The new 
device, I say, suits us both. Act on it, I 
beg, and don’t be in the least afraid that I 
shall interfere with you. Egad, I wasn’t 
fair to my luck just now—it isn’t half bad 
since we’re both of one mind.” 

“Why didn’t you desert me altogether, 
quietly, without coming back at all?” 
asked the woman. She put her strange 
irrelevant question with a calm conscious- 
ness which did seem to throw him off his 
balance for a moment. He stared at her 
in unaffected surprise, but she met his 
eyes steadily with hers. 

“Why ?—well, I'll tell you why. Because 
if you had raised a hue and cry after me 
in the colonies, you could have kept me 
from getting a chance ; and, of course, after 
a time you’d have done that. So { thought 
it better to come back and settle matters. 
Don’t you see?” 

“T do see.” 

This time there was a faint smile in her 
face, and she spoke rather to herself. than 
to him. 

“Oh, you do see, do you? Suppose we 
get on, then, and come to an understand- 
ing about this being free of me?” 

“T have something else to say first.” 

She paused, and her eyes filled with 
sudden tears. She spoke the next words 
huskily : 

“You have done me a great deal of 
harm, and [I have done you no good, and 
we both know it. Still, though we don’t 
care for each other any longer, better days 
might come, if—if we both tried to do 
what is right.” 

He tossed his head derisively. 

“ For heaven’s sake, don’t preach! You 
too!” 

“T’m not preaching. I am only ask- 
ing you whether you could not bring 
yourself to try an honest life, and let me 
try it with you? This one will end ill. 
Is there no other? I don’t mean — 
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there—we must face that independent 
of each other—but is there no other that 
we might try now? I don’t want an easy 
share in it; I am well content to work, 
and I will give you no trouble.” 

“Who has been talking nonsense to 
you?” said the man, violently. ‘“ Stop 
all this at once. What a fool you must 
be to talk such trash to me, when I come 
to you for the express purpose of telling 
you that all this must come to an end at 
once.” 

“Then you have quite determined not 
to keep your promise to me? ” 

“Quite!” he answered, with an oath. 
“Let's have no more of it. I don’t want 
to be rough with you, and I mean us to 
part friends; but it’s got to be parting, 
and I'll stand no nonsense. It’s not 
desertion, you know, for I’m telling you 
plainly and fairly that I will have nothing 
more to say to you, and that I’m off.” 

Precisely, in her former manner, the 
woman said : 

“‘And suppose I should raise the hue 
and cry you talked of just now, in the 
colonies ? ” 

“You won’t do that now, because you 
have fair warning that it would do you no 
good.” 

*T won’t do it, certainly, but not for 
that reason.” 

“ That’s nothing to me. You can do as 
you please. There’s no desertion in the 
case, and there’s no ‘brutality,’ as you 
women are so fond of calling anything 
you don’t like.” 

He loosened the straps of his calf-skin 
valise, and laid it open on the table. It 
contained a scanty supply of poor clothing, 
from among which he produced a parcel. 
It was a flat box, with a string tied round 
it. This he loosened, and pushed the box 
across the table to the woman. 

“ There’s twenty pounds in that. It’s a 
very large slice out of all I’ve got; at all 
events it’s all I can give you. Will it 
start you in that way of earning the decent 
livelihood you talked of ? ” 

“Yes, it will do that.” She took the 
money as she had taken the food. 

“Then I’m off.” 

He buckled the valise straps and set it 
on the floor. He resumed his low-crowned 
felt hat, and then he stood, irresolute, for 
a moment. She uttered no sound. Her 
face was half-hidden by one hand, the 
other lay on the table. 

““Good-bye,” he said, after a slight 
pause.  “ You'll come to no harm, now 





you're rid of me; and I daresay you wish 
me none.” 

“T wish you none.” 

“Shake hands upon it. Hang it, girl, 
it’s only the old story; it couldn’t have 
lasted, you know.” 

“Tt could not have lasted, I know.” 

He took her hand for an instant; she 
neither offered nor withdrew it. The next 
he hagl left the room. 

The woman held her head up, listening, 
until his footsteps were no more heard; 
then she laid it upon her extended arms 
on the table, and wept, with heavy, long- 
drawn weeping. She made no attempt to 
check it—she let the tears and the deep 
sobs come—but the words she murmured 
were not words of grief only: 

“TI did it because I promised, because it 
was right, and I have come to know the 
right, and I suppose I could have borne 
it if he had said yes. But oh, the relief! 
I thank God for the relief of being free; 
for my escape from such a fate!” 

* * % 1 * 

Mr. Dale, who did not seem to have 
any settled occupation at Sydney, made it 
a point to call at the post-oflice every day, . 
to inquire for letters directed to him. He 
occasionally received one or two, but they 
were not those which he was desirous to 
have. At last, after ten days of fruitless 
expectation, a letter was handed to him, 
which he took with a satisfied smile. He 
read the missive in the strect. It was 
brief, and its contents were as follows: 

“T know you will be sorry for me. My 
father caught the fever, and has been ill 
ever since that dreadful day of the funeral. 
He is dangerously ill. Everything is 
changed, and I am too wretched. I. P.” 

A week later the newspapers announced 
the death of Mr. John Pemberton, of 
Mount Kiera Lodge. 





MISTRESS WOFFINGTON. 

In October, 1741, Horace Walpole wrote 
to Sir Horace Mann, at Florence: “I have 
been two or three times at the play, very 
unwillingly ; for nothing was ever so bad 
as the actors, except the company. There 1s 
much in vogue here a Mrs. Wo‘lington, a 
bad ‘actress; but she has life.” Walpole 
and his friends were not much disposed to 
admire anything or anybody. Of plays 
and players they were particularly severe 
critics. About a year before the letter to 
Mann, Walpole’s other close friend, Mr. 
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Conway, had written to him, evidently in 
reference to some previous remark upon 
the subject: “So you cannot bear Mrs. 
Woffington? Yet all the town is in love 
with her. To say the truth, I am giad to 
find somebody to keep me in countenance, 
for I think she is an impudent Irish-faced 
irl.” 

: It is certain that these fastidious gentle- 
men were in a woful minority. The 
actress had made her first appearance 
before a London audience at Covent- 
garden Theatre on the 6th of November, 
1740. Rich, the manager, had seen her 
playing Sir Harry Wildair at Dublin in 
the spring of that year, and forthwith 
had secured her services for his ensuing 
season. Her success in London was be- 
yond question. ; 

She was an Irish girl; that was true 
enough. As for being “ Irish-faced,” where 
was thereproach? Her loveliness could not 
for a moment be disputed. Tom Davies 
describes her enthusiastically as “ the 
most beautiful woman that ever adorned 
a theatre.” Almost as much may be 
gathered from the portraits of her still 
extant — the Hogarth, for instance, now 
in the collection of the Garrick Club; as 
Lamb wrote of it, ‘‘ the Woffington (a true 
Hogarth) on a couch, dallying and dan- 
gerous.” And there is an engraving by 
Faber, after a portrait by Eccard, painted 
in 1745, The lady represented is certainly 
a beauty: her features refined, if not per- 

‘fectly regular; the lips full, but most 
shapely; the nose straight, but delicately 
modelled; the eyes large, dark, and bril- 
liant, with arched, mobile, strongly- 
defined eyebrows. She wears no powder, 
but oakleaves are twined among the 
waving rich-brown tresses that stream 
down to her shoulders; her costume is 
one of tangled, crumpled satin draperies, 
such as painters much affected in those 
days; a striped scarf floats across her, 
fastened by a pearl buckle; she bears in 
her white tapering Vandyke hands a large 
handsomely-bound volume of Shakespeare. 
The poet is seen, in one of his most admired 
— engraved upon the cover of the 


Her origin was humble enough. She is 
said to have been born in Dame-street, 
Dublin, in the year 1719; her father a 
journeyman bricklayer, her mother a 
washerwoman. Yet some small measure 
of education she obtained at a day school 
between her fifth and tenth years. Her 
father dying, however, she could no longer 





be spared from home; there was an exd 
of her schooling; she helped ber mother 
at the wash-tub. Sent to draw water from 
the Liffey, she was seen by a certain 
Madame Violante, who was much strack 
with the grace and good looks of the little 
girl, and forthwith offered to engage her 
as an apprentice. 

Madame Violante was an Italian rope- 
dancer, famed for her feats of strength and 
agility. During the years 1726 and 1727 
she had exhibited her extraordinary per- 
formances in London, meeting with great 
success. In 1728 or so she opened a booth | 
in Dublin. Her achievements were not 
wholly pleasing ; she made forcible appeals 
to the lovers of the dreadful and the dan- 
gerous. She danced upon the high rope 
with children in some way appended to her 
feet, by way of enhancing the difficulties 
of her task, and affording the public the 
prized spectacle of imperilled life. As 
Madame Violante’s apprentice, Mistress 
Margaret Woffington first appeared in 
public, tied to the feet of her mistress. 

But at last these exciting entertainments 
began to pall upon the Dublin public. A 
change of programme became very de- 
sirable. In London The Beggar’s Opera 
was just then, as the old joke described 
the case, making Gay rich and Rich gay. 
Madame Violante produced the work in 
Dublin, providing appropriate scenery and 
decorations; but, in view of the fact that 
her booth was unlicensed by the authorities, 
assigning the characters, not to mature 
performers, but to a company of children. 
Already in London a troop of Lilliputians, 
as they were called, had successfully re- 
presented The Beggar’s Opera, when we 
read, “in order that the childish exhibition 
might be supported in all its branches, the 
manager contrived to send a book of the 
songs across the stage, by a flying Cupid, to 
Frederick Prince of Wales.” It was, pro- 
bably, in imitation of this performance, 
that Madame Violante duly instructed her 
apprentices and pupils, and produced her 
infantile vérsion of the piece. Polly 
Peachum was impersonated by little Wof- 
fington, whose mother, it would seem, at 
this time kept a huckster’s shop on 
Ormond-quay. Other of the juvenile 
performers adhered to the profession of 
the stage, and arrived at distinction in 
future years. Master Barrington, who 
played Filch, was known subsequently as 
a successful low comedian skilled in Irish 
characters. Master Isaac Sparks, the re- 
presentative of Peachum, figured ata later 
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date as an admired clown and actor of low 
comedy. Miss Betty Barnes, the Captain 
Macheath, was afterwards, as Mrs. Martin, 
and by a second marriage, as Mrs. Work- 
man, an actress of considerable reputation. 

In a few years the managers of the ok- 
established theatre in Smock-alley grew 
jealous of the success of Madame Vio- 
lante’s booth; the authority of the Lord 
Mayor was invoked, and the performances 
upon that unlicensed stage were peremp- 
torily forbidden. New theatres were pre- 
sently built in Rainsford-street, beyond 
the jurisdiction of the mayor, and in 
Aungier-street. Mrs. Woffington was now 
chiefly known as a dancer, and was required 
to entertain the public between the acts, 
or in the intervals of performance. She 
was a favourite, however, and her every 
appearance was welcomed with applause. 
But she was entrusted with no character 
of importance until, in 1737, at the Aungier- 
street Theatre she appeared as Ophelia, 
achieving genuine success in the part. 
“She now,” writes a contemporary critic, 
“began to unveil those beauties and dis- 
play those graces and accomplishments 
which, for so many years afterwards, 
charmed mankind. Her ease, elegance, 
and simplicity in Polly in The Beggar’s 
Opera, with the natural manner of her 
singing the songs, pleased much. Her 
girls were esteemed excellent, and her 
Miss Lucy, in The Virgin Unmasked of 
Fielding, brought houses. But she never 
displayed herself to more advantage than 
in characters where she assumed the other 
sex.” Her figure is described as “‘ a model 
of perfection.” On the occasion of her 
benefit she appeared in the farce of The 
Female Officer, by Brooke, after having 
personated the Phillis of Steele’s comedy 
of The Conscious Lovers. It was not until 
some two years later that she first essayed 
the character of Sir Harry Wildair, ac- 
quiring by that representation a fame that 
endured throughout her career. 

Even when Lamb, some forty years ago, 
ventured upon his special pleading for 
the artificial comedy of the last century, 
Farquhar had almost ceased to be an 
acted dramatist. The comedy of The 
Constant Couple, of which Sir Harry 
Wildair is the hero, vanished from the 
stage more than half a century since. In 
truth, comedies can rarely be expected to 
endure: they picture manners, and manners 
change ; they become possessed at last of 
merely an archaic sort of interest, and 
fail to please piaygoers, who are not anti- 





quarians. Farquhar met with severe criti- 
cism even in his own day: Pope accused 
him of writing “pert, low dialogue ;’ 
Steele thought Sir Harry Wildair decidedly 
“low.” His comedies were found, from 
the first, deficient in refinement and in “an 
air of good breeding.” They thrived rather 
upon their humour than their wit; they 
are scarcely works of art, and yet they are 
ingenious enough; while, in regard to action, 
briskness, and animal spirits, they know 
few equals in the whole dramatic repertory. 
The plots are generally wild frolics ; the 
dialogue is a string of jests and absurdities; 
the characters seem all to have been tip- 
pling champagne before entering upon the 
scene. 

After the death of Wilkes, the original 
Sir Harry, The Constant Couple had been 
shelved for seven years; no actor had 
ventured to play the part. Farquhar him- 
self had been wont to declare that when 
Wilkes died there would uo longer be a 
Wildair. In London, Mrs. Woffington 
did not undertake the character until she 
had thoroughly gained the goodwill of 
her audience as Sylvia, in Farquhar’s Re- 
cruiting Officer; as Lady Sadlife, in 
Cibber’s Double Gallant; and as Aura, in 
Charles Johnson’s Country Lasses. She 
appeared at last as Sir Harry, “by par- 
ticular desire,” repeating the character 
twenty times during her first season. The 
fame of her Dublin success had reached 
Covent-garden. The theatre was crowded 
to witness her performances; the de- 
light of the town with the new actress 
seemed to know no bounds. The best 
critics hastened to applaud her exertions. 
Nor was her triumph, as Tate Wilkinson 
points out, merely the whim of a winter. 
“She remained the unrivalled Wildair 
during her life. . She appeared with 
the true spirit of a well-bred rake of 
quality. Her ease, manner of ad- 
dress, vivacity, and figure of a young man 
of fashion were never more happily ex 
hibited. The best proof of this matter,” 
he continues, “is the well-known success 
and profit she brought to the different 
theatres in England and Ireland, wherever 
her name was published for Sir Harry 
Wildair. The managers had recourse to 
her for this character whenever they feared 
the want of an audience ; and, indeed, for 
some years before she died, as she never 
by her articles of engagement was to play it 
but with her own consent, she always con- 
ferred a favour on the manager, whenever 
she changed her sex and filled the house.” 
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Garrick dissented from the general 
opinion of Mrs. Woffington’s Sir Harry. It 
wasa great attempt fora woman, he was will- 
ing to admit, but still it was not Sir Harry 
Wildair. No woman, he urged, could ever 
so overcome the physical difficulty of voice 
and figure as to identify herself with a 
male character. The justice of this objec- 
tion is obvious énough. The character of 
Sir Harry, however, is not to be judged by 
ordinary standards ; it hardly affects to be 
real or to resemble nature; it is the crea- 
tion of Farquhar—an incarnation of fan- 
tastic sportiveness. And something, it is 
clear, the part might gain at the hands of 
a female interpreter ; at whatever cost to 
her, a measure of its grossness would dis- 
appear. Much that Wildair is required 
to say and do would be in such wise 
deprived of significance, and real advan- 
tage would accrue to the representation. 
At any rate, when, two seasons later, 
Garrick himself undertook the character, 
the result was very complete failure. He 
played the part upon two occasions only, 
and then abandoned it for ever. 

It seems agreed that Mrs. Woffington’s 
voice was deficient in music—was even 
harsh in tone. The defect may have been 
a qualification for her assumption of male 
characters. “Mrs. Woffington is much im- 
proved,” wrote Mrs. Delany in 1752, “and 
did the part of Lady Townley better than 
I have seen it done since Mrs. Oldfield’s 
time. Her person is fine, her arms a little 
ungainly, and her voice disagreeable, but 
she pronounces her words perfectly well 
and she speaks sensibly.” Upon another 
occasion Mrs. Delany complains of the 
actress that she spoiled her figure by “the 
enormous size of her hoops’”—hoops being 
then very much in fashion. When Foote 
presented his Diversions of a Morning at 
the Haymarket Theatre, he ridiculed the 
players of the day, imitating them, while 
allotting them occupations in the streets. 
To Quin was assigned the post of a 
watchman, with a sonorous cry of “ Past 
twelve o’clock, and a cloudy morning!” 
Delane, who was alleged to have but one 
eye, was appointed a beggar-man in St. 
Paul’s-churchyard ; Ryan, whose voice 
was sharp and shrill, a razor-grinder ; and 
Mrs. Woffington, because of her harsh 
tones, an orange-woman at the playhouse. 

Rich had engaged the actress for 
Covent - garden Theatre upon a salary 
of nine pounds per week; but at the 
end of the season, tempted probably by 
an increased rate of payment, she joined 
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the standard of Drury-lane. She now 
appeared as Rosalind ; as Nerissa; as Lady 
Brute, in The Provoked Wife; and as 
Mrs. Sullen, in The Beaux’ Stratagem. On 
the occasion of her benefit she played 
Clarissa, in The Confederacy of Sir John 
Vanbrugh. This was Garrick’s first season 
in London. Onthe19th of October, 1741, 
he had made his first appearance at the 
theatre in Goodman’s-fields. In the May 
following his services were transferred to 
Drury-lane. 

Soon Garrick was at the feet of the 
beautiful and irresistible Mrs. Woflington. 
For three years he was her devoted ad- 
mirer, a fond suitor for her hand. As she 
informed Arthur Murphy, she was so near 
being married to Garrick, that he had tried 
the wedding-ring on her finger. And, 
after a manner, she loved him, it would 
seem. It was scarcely to be wondered at. 
He was young, handsome, vivacious, and— 
the fashion. He was absolutely at the head 
of his profession. Herself an actress, she 
could not but recognise his consummate 
genius as an actor. They had visited 
Dublin together during the summer of 
1742, and been received with extraordinary 
enthusiasm. “Garrick was caressed by all 
ranks of people as a theatrical phenome- 
non.” So wrote the historian of the Irish 
stage, who acknowledges that Mrs. Wof- 
fington largely contributed towards his 
success, and was nearly as great a favourite. 
The crowds attracted to the theatre during 
the hottest months of the year produced 
an “epidemic distemper, which seized 
upon and carried off numbers, and from 
this circumstance was called the Garrick 
fever.” Mrs. Woffington, thanks, perhaps, 
to the assistance and instructions of her 
fellow-player, now took rank as an actress 
of tragedy. She appeared as Cordelia, 
Belvidera, and Lady Anne, to the Lear, 
Pierre, and Richard of Garrick. 

Returned from Dublin, the lady, with 
Garrick and Macklin, agreed to “keep 
house” together. They formed a sort of 
partnership, were understood to have but 
one purse between them, and each by turn 
managed the affairs of their house, No. 6, 
Bow-street. They had planned to open a 
sort of histrionic academy, to teach acting 
to all comers; but this scheme was speedily 
abandoned. Altogether, their establish- 
ment had its difficulties. Garrick was 
accused of being parsimonious—through- 
out his life a certain thriftiness that 
characterised him was made the subject 
of much bitter attack. On the other hand, 
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complaint arose that Mrs. Woffington was 
far too lavish in her expenditure. ‘ With 
his domestic ‘saving we have nothing to 
do,” said Dr. Johnson, when the matter 
was brought under his notice. ‘I remem- 
ber drinking tea with him long ago, when 
Peg Woffington made it, and he grumbled 
at her for making it too strong.” When 
the story was repeated to Reynolds, he 
mentioned an additional circumstance: 
“Why,” cried Garrick of the tea, “it’s as 
red as blood!” 

The first quarrel was with Macklin. 
He, with Garrick and other members of 
the company, had revolted against the 
misrule of Fleetwood, the manager of 
Drury-lane; but Garrick, finding the cause 
hopeless, owing to the persistent opposition 
of the Lord Chamberlain, made a separate 
peace for himself, and resumed his pro- 
fessional duties. Macklin, deeming him- 
self betrayed, became thereupon Garrick’s 
bitter foe. To the end of his very long 
life Macklin persisted in depreciating, re- 
proaching, and maligning his former com- 
rade. Some two years later, and the 
lovers parted. Garrick hinted his desire 
to be released from his promise to marry 
Mrs. Woflfington. “Go, sir!” she said 
indignantly. ‘“ Henceforward, I separate 
myself from you for ever. From this hour 
I decline to see you, or to speak with you, 
except in the course of our professional 
business, or in the presence of a third 
person.” And she kept her word. She 
was very angry, and she never forgave 
him. She returned his letters and pre- 
sents. He craved permission, so malice 
reported, to retain, as a memento of her, 
a pair of very valuable diamond shoe- 
buckles, which she had given him in the 
early days of their intimacy. The town 
greatly diverted itself with this quarrel 
between the fond actor and the frail 
actress. Various lampoons appeared in 
the public prints; caricatures, bearing 
hard upon the gentleman, were exhibited 
in the print-shop windows. But Garrick’s 
conduct in the matter disentitles him to 
sympathy; he well deserved, indeed, the 
‘public derision and contempt that he 
incurred. Dazzled by the beauty and the 
brilliant histrionic gifts of the actress, 
he had wooed and besought her hand; 
abruptly disentangling himself from his 
engagement, he was, least of all, entitled 
to reproach her with perfidy, or to dwell 
upon the laxity of her mode of life. 

For a time he had been content enough 
to play Desgrieux to her Manon Lescant. 





She had been his “ Lovely Peggy” in the 
past. He had addressed her the lines 
beginning— 
Once more I’I] tune my vocal shell, 
To hills and dales my passion tell— 
A flame which time can never quell, 
Which burns for thee, my Peggy! 


But the fire of his love had now absolutely 
gone out. He reviled her cruelly enough, 
all the circumstances of the case being 
considered. She treated him with fierce 
scorn, laughing loudly at him by way of 
masking, probably, the heartache she really 
endured, and on all sides relating her 
version of the story of their loves, which 
placed him in a very disadvantageous 
light. They met only on the stage. They 
were both servants of the same manager, 
and compelled to act together. But, in 
1747, he became joint patentee with Lacy 
at Drury-lane, and the fact of her being a 
member of his company occasioned serious 
embarrassment to both. Immediate escape 
was not possible; and her position in the 
theatre was additionally mortifying from 
the antagonism of the other actresses, Mrs. 
Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Clive, all 
members of the company, and all claiming 
the earliest consideration in regard to the 
performance of what are called “leading 
parts.” “No two women of high rank,” 
writes Tom Davies, “ever hated one 
another more unreservedly than those 
great dames of the theatre, Mrs. Clive 
and Mrs. Woflington. In the green-room, 
their many bitter conflicts, their frequent 
interchange of angry looks, and words, 
and gestures occasioned great diversion. 
Mrs. Clive was coarse, violent, and very 
rude; Mrs. Woffington was well bred, 
seemingly very calm, and at all times 
mistress of herself. She blunted the 
sharp speeches of Mrs. Clive by her 
apparently civil, but keen and sarcastic 
replies; thus she often threw Clive off 
her guard by an arch severity, which the 
warmth of the other could not easily 
parry.” 

At the end of the season Mrs. Woffing- 
ton quitted Garrick’s theatre, and ac- 
cepted an engagement at Covent-garden, 
where she remained three years. She 
now was possessed of ample opportu- 
nities for the display of her gifts, as an 
actress of both tragedy and comedy. She 
was held to be the best Portia and Rosa- 
lind of her time; subsequently, as Lady 
Macbeth, she was ranked next to the 
famous Mrs. Pritchard. As the heroine 





of Rowe's tragedy of Lady Jane Grey she 
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commanded extraordinary applause ; while 
the classical beauty of her performance of 
Andromache and Hermione won general 
admiration. She had visited Paris, indeed, 
expressly to witness the representations 
of the great French actress, Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil, whose grace of action and skil- 
ful elocution had made her famous. As 
Veturia, in Thomson’s play of Coriolanus 
—Veturia being the mother of the hero— 
Mrs. Woffington-did not hesitate, with a 
view to the more perfect representation of 
the character, to paint wrinkles upon her 
beautiful face and to assume a look of old 
age. “What other actress would do 
this?” a critic of the time pointedly 
inquires. She undertook, at a ver 
short notice, upon Mrs. Cibber falling 
suddenly ill, to assume her part of 
Constance in King John. The andience, 
informed of this change in the cast, seemed 
overcome with surprise, and remained 
silent for some minutes. Presently, how- 
ever, by repeated applause they strove to 
make amends for their apparent indif- 
ference, and to reward the exertions of the 
accomplished actress, who had come for- 
ward so gallantly to aid the management. 
It is clear, however, these successes 
notwithstanding, that the lady’s greatest 
triumphs were in comedy. The critics 
dwelt with almost cruel persistence upon 
“her deplorable tragedy voice,” and the dis- 
cord of her declamation. As Calista in The 
Fair Penitent, it was said that all her merit 
was comprehended in elegance of figure; 
“she was a Lady Townley in heroics, and 
barked out her penitence with as dissonant 
notes of voice as ever offended a critical 
ear.” As Zara in The Mourning Bride, 
her figure and deportment were found 
irreproachable; “but the violent as well 
as the tender passions grated abominably 
in her dissonant voice.” Her “tragic 
utterance” is described as “ the bane of 
tender ears;” she “ never appeared to less 
advantage than as Lady Randolph; flat in 
the calm, and dissonant in the impassioned 
passages.” Yet the same critic has nothing 
but praise for her representation of such 
characters as Sylvia, in The Recruiting 
Officer; Beatrice, in Much Ado about 
Nothing; and Charlotte, in The Non-Juror. 
She had studied elocution under Cibber, a 
pompous actor of an old-fashioned school, 
who delighted in intoning his speeches, 
and was fond of what was facetiously called 
the “ Ti-tum-ti” style of delivery. Mrs. 
Woffington had toiled zealously in this 
branch of her profession; but the effort 





to impart music to her utterance probably 
deprived her eloquence of all nature and 
pathos, and lent an air of artifice and 
affectation to her best performances in 
tragedy. 

She quitted Covent-garden in 1751, at 
the close of the season. She was offended 
at the names of Quin, Barry, and Mrs. 
Cibber being printed in letters of unusual 
size upon the playbills which should have 
been devoted to the comedies in which she 
appeared. She felt herself subordinated 
to them, and slighted accordingly. More- 
over, she was too frequently called upon 
suddenly to act as a stop-gap, when the 
other players were, or affected to be, too 
ill to appear. On one occasion “Jane 
Shore” had been announced; but it was 
postponed, The Constant Couple being 
advertised to take its place, when the 
playbill was half occupied with the names 
of the tragedians, and with particulars of 
their future arrangements. At five o’clock 
Mrs. Woffington sent word to the manager 
that she was ill, and could not play. Upon 
her next appearance, she was received 
with a storm of disapprobation, which she 
attributed to a conspiracy on the part of 
the manager’s friends. The public, how- 
ever, had some reason to complain of the 
many disappointments to which they had 
been subjected. ‘‘ Whoever,” writes Tate 
Wilkinson, describing the scene, “is living, 
and saw her that night, will own that 
they never beheld any figure half so beau- 
tiful since. Her anger gave a glow to her 
complexion, and added lustre to her eyes. 
They treated her very rudely, bade her 
ask pardon, and threw orange-peel. She 
behaved with great resolution, and treated 
their rudeness with glorious contempt. 
She left the stage, was called for, and 
with infinite persuasion was prevailed 
upon to return. However, she did; walked 
forward, and told them she was there 
ready and willing to perform her character 
if they chose to permit her; that the 
decision was theirs—on or off, just as 
they pleased, it was a matter of indifference 
to her. The ‘ons’ had it, and all went 
smoothly afterwards.” 

Yet Wilkinson was not a witness espe- 
cially disposed to favour Mrs, Woflington. 
Something of a ventriloquist and a mimic 
by profession, he had roused her ire by 
his caricatures of her tragic tones. She 
had exerted herself to prevent his being 
employed at Covent-garden. Afterwards, 
in Dablin, he had played Dollalolla, in 
the burlesque of Tom Thamb, avowedly 
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imitating Mrs. Woffington. “Take me 
off! A puppy!” she cried, angrily. “And 
in Dublin, too! Jf he dare attempt it, he 
will be stoned to death.” But by his own 
showing his mimicry was received with 
uproarious laughter. 

The two patent theatres being closed to 
her by her quarrels with both Rich and 
Garrick, she returned to her old friends in 
Ireland, who received her very warmly. 
Sheridan, who had become manager of 
the Dublin Theatre, agreed with her for 
one season at four hundred pounds. By 
appearing only in four of her best parts, 
she benefited the management to the 
amount of four thousand pounds. Next 
season her salary was doubled. She 
remained with Sheridan until the disas- 
trous close of his management in March, 
1754. 

It was a time of great political excite- 
ment. Dublin was rent by party feeling. 
There was a supercilious court party; 
there was a vehement popular party. The 
players failed to keep friends with both 
sides. Sheridan had instituted a Dublin 
Beefsteak Club, in imitation of the more 
famous London Beefsteak Club, first 
founded in 1735. It was maintained at 
his sole expense. The thirty or forty 
members were, for the most part, noble- 
men or Members of Parliament. ‘The 
gay,, volatile, enchanting Woffington,” 
wri Hitchcock in his Irish Stage, 
“‘beilf~ the only female admitted, was by 
unanimous consent voted into the chair, 
which she filled with a grace and ease 
peculiar to herself.” She had frankly 
avowed that she preferred the company 
of men to that of women; the latter, she 
said, talked of nothing but “silks and 
scandal.” The club was without political 
intention or object, but the public would 
not think so, and Sheridan incurred great 
unpopularity. The storm broke out upon 
the production of a poor tragedy founded 
upon the Mahomet of Voltaire. The 
audience applied certain lines to the court 
party, and required their repetition. She- 
ridan laid aside the play for a month, but 
on its next representation a similar dis- 
turbance arose. Sheridan would not per- 
mit the offensive lines to be repeated. 
Mrs. Woffington was induced to appear, 
‘to try what influence a fine woman could 
have upon an enraged multitude;” but in 
vain. The lady was credited with political 
sentiments and connections of an unpo- 
pular kind. The rioters proceeded forthwith 
to demolish the theatre, and fully accom- 





plished their object. There was an end of 
Sheridan’s management; of Mrs. Woffing- 
ton’s career in Ireland. She reappeared 
at Covent-garden in September, 1754, and 
was received with very hearty applause. 
Her London admirers had by no means 
forgotten her. 

But her career was now drawing to- 
wards its close. On the occasion of her 
benefit, on the 24th of March, 1757, she 
had appeared as “the haughty, gallant, 
gay Lothario” in TheFairPenitent: an in- 
judicious proceeding, for what actress can 
hope for genuine success as the hero of a 
tragedy ? On the following 3rd of May 
she was seen upon the stage for the last 
time. From the beginning of the season, 
although she had striven hard to fuifil her 
duty towards the public, her health had 
failed her. Thére had been abatement of 
her wonted high Spirits, decline of her 
marvellous beauty. Wilkinson has de- 
scribed the scene forcibly enough. “I 
was standing in the wings as Mrs. Wof- 
fington, in Rosalind, and Mrs. Vincent, in 
Celia, were going on the stage in the 
first act... . She went through Rosa- 
lind for four acts without my perceiving 
that she was in the least disordered ; but 
in the fifth act she complained of great in- 
disposition. I offered her my arm, the 
which she graciously accepted. I thought 
she looked softened in her manner, and had 
less of the ‘hauteur.’ When she came 
off at the quick change of dress, she again 
complained of being ill, but got accoutred, 
and returned to finish the part, and pro- 
nounced the epilogue speech: ‘If it be 
true that good wine needs no bush,’ &e. 
But, when arrived at, ‘If I were a woman 
I would kiss as many of you as had 
beards,’ &c., her voice broke—she faltered 
—endeavoured to go on, but could not pro- 
ceed ; then, in a voice of tremor exclaimed, 
‘O God! O God!’ and tottered to the 
stage - door speechless, where she was 
caught. The audience of course applauded 
till she was out of sight, and then sunk 
into awful looks of astonishment, both 
young and old, before and behind the 
curtain, to see one of the most handsome 
women of the age, a favourite principal 
actress, and who had for several seasons 
given high entertainment, struck so sud- 
denly by the hand of Death, in sucha time 
and place, and in the prime of life.” It 
was thought that she could not survive 
many hours, but she lingered until the 
28th of March in the following year, suffer- 
ing severely, wrecked and broken, scarcely 
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recognisable as the “lovely Peggy” of the 
past—the merest shadow of her former 
self. She had saved money, and was able 
to bequeath some five thousand pounds to 
her sister, who had become the Hon. Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, an eccentric lady, obtain- 
ing frequent mention in the Memoirs of 
Madame D’Arblay. According to O’Keeffe, 
Mrs. Woffington maintained her mother 
during her life, and endowed certain alms- 
houses at Teddington. This last statement 
has been questioned, but the actress’s kind- 
ness of heart, tenderness and generosity of 
disposition, are not to be doubted. She 
had sinned much; her name finds a place 
in the most scandalous stories of the time. 
She was an actress, so far as her private 
life is concerned, quite of the Restoration 
pattern ; and yet she was felt to have well 
merited the terms of the monody written 
upon her death by Hoole, the translator of 
Tasso. He recorded the excellence of her 
professional life, and continued : 

Nor was thy worth to public scenes confined, 

Thou knew’st the noblest feelings of the mind ; 

Thy ears were ever open to distress, 

Thy ready hand was ever stretched to bless, 


Thy breast humane for each unhappy felt, 
Thy heart for others’ sorrows prone to melt, &c 


It is to be remembered of her that to the 
public and to her art she had been faithful 
ever. She is thus described by Murphy, 
who knew her well: “ Forgive her one 
female error, and it might fairly be said of 
her that she was adorned with every virtue; 
honour, truth, benevolence, and charity 
were her distinguishing qualities. Her 
understanding was superior to that of the 
generality of her sex. Her conversation 
was in a style of elegance, always pleasing 
and often instructive. She abounded in 
wit, but not of that wild sort which breaks 
out in sudden flashes, often troublesome 
and impertinent: her judgment restrained 
her within due bounds. On the stage she 
displayed her talents in the brightest lustre. 
Genteel comedy was her province. She 
possessed a fine figure, great beauty, and 
every elegant accomplishment.” ‘She had 
ever her train of admirers,” writes Wilkin- 
son; “she possessed wit, vivacity, &c., 
but never permitted her love of pleasure 
and conviviality to occasion the least de- 
fect in her duty to the public as a per- 
former. . . . She was ever ready at the 
call of the audience, and, though in the 
possession of all the first line of characters, 
yet she never thought it improper or a 
degradation of her consequence to con- 
stantly play the Queen in Hamlet; Lady 
Anne in Richard the Third; and Lady 











Percy in Henry the Fourth—parts which 
are mentioned as insults in the country if 
offered to a lady of consequence. She also 
cheerfully acted Hermione or Andromache; 
Lady Plant or Lady Touchwood; Lady 
Sadlife or Lady Dainty ; Angelica or Mrs. 
Frail; and several others alternately, as 
best suited the interests of her manager.” 
Victor writes of her: “She never disap- 
pointed one audience in three winters, 
either by real or affected illness ; and yet 
I have often seen her on the stage when 
she ought to have been in her bed.” 
While the historian of the Irish stage 
contributes his testimony in her favour: 
“To her honour be it ever remembered, 
that, whilst in the zenith of her glory, 
courted and caressed by all ranks and 
degrees, it made no alteration in her be- 
haviour; she remained the same gay, 
affable, obliging, good-natured Woffington 
to everyone around her. . .. Not the 
lowest performer in the theatre did she 
refuse to play for: out of twenty - six 
benefits she acted in twenty-four. . . 
Such traits of character must endear the 
memory of Mrs. Woffington to every lover 
of the drama.” 





THE STORY OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


THE most picturesque form of struggle, 
and the one which commands the most 
sympathy and admiration from the world, 
is that of the adventurer, in the honest 
sense of the term, who enters on some 
forlorn project, which has all the magni- 
ficence of a dream, and lives to be suc- 
cessful and triumphant. After being ridi- 
culed, and even reviled as a visionary, and 
thwarted where even some faint glim- 
merings of success have appeared, he has 
still held on his way, supported by a faith 
and an enthusiasm that seems miraculous. 
He has seen the years go by, until life 
itself has been well-nigh spent; his re- 
sources and those of others, who have had 
some half-hearted trust in him, melt away ; 
until, at last, he comes to be set down as 
an intruder—a disturber of the community 
at its business, and he is thrust out rudely 
with Richard’s speech, “I’m busy; thou 
troublest me; I’m not in the vein.” But, 
at last, the tarn comes. Success is declared 
and the end gained. Then is invariably 
seen the humiliating spectacle of a com- 
placent reception of what may not be 
rejected, and a smiling adoption of a por- 
tion, at least, of the honours. The rebuffs 
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and the scoffs are set to the account of 
the adventurer’s own indiscretion; and 
the world, it would seem, is too great a 
personage to be compelled to own to 
mistakes, or to cry peccavi. Though it 
welcomes the discovery—the result of so 
painful a struggle—and greedily turns it 
to profit, it is ill at ease, as it were, like 
some great man who has prophesied that 
some one or something would turn out 
badly, and whom the event has proved to 
be signally wrong. 

There are but few of these dramatic 
instances of hope long deferred resulting 
in final suecess—the best known being 
those of the Jacquard loom, and the 
Argand burner. But first in interest, on 
account of the splendour and romantic 
character of the scheme, will always be 
considered the story of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, and the canal which he made 
across the Isthmus of Suez. 

One morning in the month of August, 
1854, a French gentleman was engaged in 
superintending some masons, who were at 
work adding a story to his house at La 
Chénaie—a house that had once been 
occupied by the famous Agnes Sorel. For 
the last two years he had devoted himself 
to agriculture and country pursuits. His 
career would, indeed, seem to have been 
closed, for he had led a busy, stirring life 
in foreign countries, having filled the 
various grades of consulship in Tunis, 
Egypt, Rotterdam, Malaga, Barcelona; 
had been minister at Madrid, and, finally, 
at Rome. .He had shown himself a man 
of energy and purpose, and for his suc- 
cessful exertions at Barcelona, in 1842, 
to avert a bombardment, had been pre- 
sented with a gold medal by the resident 
French, and an address of thanks from 
the municipality. But his chief experience 
had been gained in the East, where he had 
made friends and connections, and, with a 
Frenchman’s sympathy, had thoroughly 
identified himself with the politics and 
manners of Egypt. After some five-and- 
twenty years’ service he found that his 
course at Rome was not approved by his 
government, on which, in 1849, he resolved, 
apparently in some disgust, to withdraw 
from the service and claim his retire- 
ment. The name of this gentleman 
was Count Ferdinand de Lesseps ; and, as 
he was now about fifty years old, it might 
fairly be concluded that his career was 
closed, and that, beyond an occasional 
cast at the game of politics—open to a 
Frenchman at any age—life did not offer 





space for any important undertaking. But 
his eyes and ears were still turned fondly 
back to the picturesque land of Egypt; 
and he entertained himself with what 
could be no more than a dream, or a 
fabric as baseless—of “ piercing” the 
Isthmus. At the moment almost of his 
retirement, this project began once more 
to fill his thoughts; for, indeed, twenty 
years before, when in Egypt, he had often 
turned over the scheme, and seen in imagi- 
nation the waters flowing through the 
canal, and the ships sailing along. In 
1852 he had again recurred to the design, 
had drawn up a programme which he had 
translated into Arabic, and took the step 
of writing to an old friend, the Dutch 
consul-general, to know what chances 
there were of its acceptance by Abbas 
Pasha, then viceroy. The answer was 
unfavourable. But already the mind of 
the projector was beginning to be stimu- 
lated by obstacles, and to show that 
fertility of resource which obstacles gene- 
rated. One of the Fould family was then 
proposing to establish a bank at Constanti- 
nople; and de Lesseps seized the yo rat 
to have the proposal opened to the Sultan. 
It was coldly declined, on the ground of 
its interfering with the prerogative of the 
viceroy. Seeing that it was hopeless, our 
projector laid the whole aside for the pre- 
sent, and, as we have seen, turned his 
thoughts to agriculture. And thus two 
years passed away. 

On that morning, then, of August, 1854, 
when engaged with the masons, and stand- 
ing on the roof of Agnes Sorel’s house, the 
post arrived, and the letters were handed 
up from workman to workman till they 
reached the proprietor. In one of the 
newspapers he read the news of the death 
of Abbas Pasha and of the accession of 
Mohammed Said, a patron and friend 
of the old Egypt days. They had been 
indeed on affectionate and confidential 
terms. Instantly the scheme was born 
again in his busy soul, and his teeming 
brain saw the most momentous result from 
this change of authority. In amoment he 
had hurried down the ladder, and was 
writing congratulations, and a proposal to 
hurry to Egypt and renew their old ac- 
quaintance. In a few weeks came the 
answer, and the ardent projector had 
written joyfully to his old friend the 
Dutch consul that he would be on his 
way in November, expressing the delight 
he would have in meeting him again “ in 
our old land in Egypt,” but “there was 
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not to be so much as a whisper to any one 
the scheme for piercing the Isthmus.” 

On the 7th of November he landed 
at Mlexandria, and was received with the 
greatest welcome by the new ruler. The 
viceroy was on the point of starting on a 
sort of military promenade to Cairo, and 
insisted on taking his friend with him. 
They started ; but the judicious Frenchman 
determined to choose his opportunity, and 
waited for more than a week before opening 
his daring plan to his patron. It was when 
they had halted on their march, on a fine 
evening, the 15th, that he at last saw the 
opportunity. The viceroy was in spirits; 
he took his friend by the hand, which he 
detained for a moment in his own; then 
made him sit down beside him in his tent. 
It was an anxious moment. He felt, as 
he confessed, that all depended on the way 
the matter was put before the prince, and 
that he must succeed in inspiring him 
with some of his own enthusiasm. He 
accordingly proceeded to unfold his plan, 
which he did in a broad fashion, without 
insisting too much on petty details. He 
had his Arabian memoir almost by heart, 
so all the facts were present to his mind. 
The eastern listened calmly to the end, 
made some difficulties, heard the answers, 
and then addressed his eager listener in 
these words : 

“T am satisfied; and I accept your 
scheme. We'll settle all the details during 
our journey. But understand that it is 
settled, and you may count upon me.” 
Delightful assurance for the projector, 
whose dreams that night must have been 
of an enchanting kind! This was virtually 
the “ concession ” of the great canal. 

But already the fair prospect was to be 
clouded, and at starting, opposition to 
so daring a scheme came from England, 
and from Turkey, moved by England. 
It is certainly not to the credit of Eng- 
land, that from the beginning she should 
have persistently opposed it; not on the 
straightforward ground of disliking the 
scheme, but on the more disingenuous one 
of its not being feasible. She had so indus- 
triously disseminated this idea, that it was 
assumed that the canal was impracticable. 
Those wonderful French savants who went 
with the expedition to Egypt, had an- 
nounced that there was a difference of 
level amounting to thirty feet between 
the two seas, so that the communication 
would only lead to an inundation or a sort 
of permanent waterfall. Captain Chesney, 
passing by in 1830, declared that this was 





not so; but the delusion was accepted 
popularly up to 1847, when a commission 
of three engineers, English, French, and 
German, made precise levellings, and 
ascertained that it was a scientific mistake. 
Robert Stephenson, the English member 
of the party, pronounced the whole scheme 
impracticable. Articles in the Edinburgh 
Review demonstrated with minute and 
elaborate pains the falsity of the data on 
which the promoters rested. Anda more 
amusing half-hour’s entertainment could 
not be desired than the perusal of this 
Edinburgh Review article for January, 
1856, in which it is proved triumphantly 
that the canal must fill up, and that no 
harbour or pier could be made. The article 
argued it all ont with a formidable array 
of facts. Lord Palmerston’s opposition is 
well known, but the shower of articles in 
the leading journal which ridiculed, pro- 
phesied, and confuted, are now well-nigh 
forgotten. 

It was first proposed to follow a round- 
about route, making two sides of a triangle, 
with the existing line for the third. One 
portion of the water-way, from Damietta 
to Cairo, was supplied by the Nile itself, 
so there only remained a distance of 
twenty miles to be dealt with. But the 
Nile was in itself a difficulty—the irriga- 
tion and other works would be all interfered 
with, and there were enormous problems 

to levels, &c. The direct course was 
therefore adopted. A curious scientific 
party, known as the Mixed Commission, 
formed of engineers from all the leading 
nations, proceeded, at the close of 1855, to 
make a thorough examination of the ques- 
tion on the spot; and nothing is morecredit- 
able to science than the masterly style in 
which every point was investigated. The 
result was satisfactory, and it was deter- 
mined to commence the work. The route 
chosen was favoured by many advantages: 
the distance, though ninety miles in length, 
was already canalised by various lakes, 
great and small, to the extent of about 
thirty miles or more. Roughly, the course 
was as follows: Starting from the Medi- 
terranean, the entrance is found in a strip 
of sand, from four to five hundred feet 
wide, and which forms the rim, as it were, 
of the bowl that holds Lake Menzaleh. 
Here is Port Said, the gate or doorway of 
the canal; then, for about thirty miles, is 
found the great lake just named, where 
there rises a slight hill, about twenty- 
five feet high; then a small lake, and 
then, for about thirty miles, a series of 
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gradually rising hills, culminating in a 
rather stiff plateau. Beyond the plateau 
is lake Timseh, about five miles long, 
where there is the half-way port, Ismailia. 
Then succeeds another plateau, large 
basins, known as the Bitter Lakes, extend- 
ing about twenty miles, while the rest is 
land up to the Red Sea. These lakes were 
in some places dry. There were to be no 
sluices or locks, though these lakes would 
be greatly enlarged by the admission of 
the waters. 

It would take long to set out the story of 
the opposition, coidness,-and rebuffs which 
this intrepid projector was now to encounter. 
His own sovereign was indifferent; but in 
England the hostility was almost rancorous. 
It was repeated again, in and out of Par- 
liament, that even if the canal were ever 
made, it would be no more than a “stagnant 
ditch ;” and this phrase became a favourite 
one with the wiseacres, who knew nothing 
and fancied that they understood. Stephen- 
son, in the House of Commons, renewed his 
condemnation of the whole scheme, and in 
contemptuous style repeated the favourite 
phrase “stagnant ditch.” 

Never faltering, our projector brought 
“out his company, and, after untiring 
speechifyings, pamphlets, repasts, dc., 
opened the subscription. Nearly eight 
millions were found. In 1859 he started 
with the work. His faithful friend the 
pasha stood by him gallantly, and sup- 


plied him with fellahs by the thousand," 


according to the custom of forced labour 
in the country. Unfortunately, within 
five years his patron died, and the present 
pasha, who succeeded, had not the same 
admiration and faith in the projector. He 
presently took up a hostile attitude, and 
declined to supply any more forced labour. 
It is surprising that the blow did not at 
once wreck the undertaking—forthe forced 
labour was an all-important element in the 
calculations. But theindomitable de Lesseps 
was now a force in Europe, and many eyes 
were following his proceedings with curi- 
osityandsympathy. Amanwho had done so 
much against so much was not likely to be 
repelled by such an obstacle. He appealed 
to the Emperor Napoleon; and here we 
see, again, the good fortune that attended 
the brave adventurer. He was a connec- 
tion of the Empress—indeed, it has been 
stated that he was grandson of one of the 
Scotch Kirkpatricks—and this influence 
stood him in good stead. Further, he 
had wisely made the shares of his com- 
pany small enough to attract the humble 





investor, and, as they were held largely 
over the kingdom, the whole country was 
interested in the scheme. The Emperor 
dared not disregard such pressure, and, 

eeing to act as umpire, made an equit- 
able decision that satisfied both: to the 
effect that the pasha was to supply as 
much labour as was necessary, with a re- 
arrangement of the concession. On this, 
the enterprise was pursued with fresh 
energy. The little canal, which was to 
convey fresh water for the workmen, had 
been completed; and at last, by the year 
1865, a channel had been scraped out 
about the depth of a respectable duck- 
pond, and sufficient to float a small boat 
through. A couple of years more, and 
it was deep enough to carry a vessel of 
thirty or forty tons. It seems incredible, 
but this progress only excited the derision 
of the leading English newspapers, who 
talked of “ cockle-shells,’” and who were 
dull enough not to see that the problem was 
already solved. It was then insinuated that 
it was merely a coup de théaitre—a cleverly- 
arranged trick to “ raise the wind,” and ex- 
tract more money. The ideaseemed, indeed, 
to be generally entertained in England that 
it was no more than the prophesied “stagnant 
ditch,” in which it was contrived to keep 
some water for show. More money, how- 
ever, was wanting; and still this Cagliostro 
seems to have induced his disciples to sub- 
scribe without difficulty; and then a sys- 
tem of dredging, carried out on a magni- 
ficent and original scale, was introduced. 
Machines were contrived on the “eleva- 
tor” principle, which dredged the “ stuff ” 
from the bottom, and landed it on the 
banks direct. Finally, on August 15th, 
the brilliant scene of the opening took 
place, in presence of the Empress, who 
had travelled from Paris for the purpose. 
The waters were admitted, and the Red 
and the Mediterranean Seas mingled to- 
gether. A glorious day for our adventurer! 

The cost of this scheme corresponded to 
its splendour, amounting to nearly nine- 
teen millions sterling, including the charge 
of interest during the construction. It 
was a good deal more than double the 
estimate; but, as we have seen, the ex- 
pense of paid-for labour had not been 
included. The time spent had been about 
sixteen years. Everything had come out 
as the projecfor had prophesied—even to 
the profits, which, as the great Samuel 
said on another occasion, were “rich, be- 
yond the dreams of avarice.” AH the pro- 
phesies of the ill-wishers and the critics 
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were falsified in the most ludicrous degree. 
The “silting-up,” the “ washing ” away of 
the banks, the impossibility of keeping 
the mouths open; and, above all, the 
grave statement of the Edinburgh Review, 
that goods could be unloaded at one side, 
despatched across the isthmus by rail, and 
shipped again at the other side, on 
just as convenient and rapid a system— 
all these fine-spun scientific arguments 
have been confuted by the event. The 
work remains a magnificent success. 

The canal might have been about fifteen 
miles shorter had it been lower down in the 
Gulf of Pelusium, but the cost and time 
would have been greater, as there were no 
lakes in that line. It is narrow, not allow- 
ing more than one vessel to proceed at a 
time ; but there are numerous “lie-by” 
places where vessels can pass each other. 
This is necessary, as sometimes so many 
as thirty vessels are in the canal at a time. 
It will take vessels drawing so much as 
five-and-twenty feet. The receipts from 
tolls have been for the first year, in round 
numbers, 1870, two hundred and six thou- 
sand pounds; for 1871, three hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand pounds, an increase of 
about forty per cent.; for 1872, six hun- 
dred and fifty-six thousand pounds, an in- 
crease of about ninety per cent.; for 1873, 
nine hundred and fifteen thousand pounds, 
an increase of nearly forty per cent. ; for 
1874, nine hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand pounds, an-increase of about eleven 
per cent. The increase for the present 
year seems likely to be about six per cent. 
Five or six per cent. increase is likely to 
be about the steady yearly increase, which 
alone will paya great portion of the work- 
ing expenses, reckoned at abont a quarter 
of a million. In a few years the share- 
holders are likely to have about a million 
a year to divide among themselves as clear 
profit. Hight-and-fourpence a ton is the 
charge. 

In conclusion, it may be added that 
Count de Lesseps, though seventy years of 
age, has fire in him yet for other schemes 
as bold. He comes of an adventurous 
line: his father having attended Napoleon 
to Egypt, and having actually selected, at 
his direction, from the Arab chiefs a brave 
energetic man to ‘become pasha. His 
choice fell on Mohammed Ali. The pre- 
sent writer, too, has heard, on good 
authority, that it was another member 
of this family who brought home de- 
spatches from the lost adventurous La 
Pérouse, having to make his way through 








the wilds of Siberia amid dangers and 
extraordinary difficulties. 

Now that England is engaged in this 
great venture, it is to be hoped that some 
recognition of its bold, rebuffed, and ridi- 
culed projector will bemade. An “amende” 
of some kind is certainly owing, even 
though it should make the haughty Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe move uneasily in his grave. 





FISH SOUP. 





Ir is not without considerable trepida- 
tion that I proceed to pour, or, rather, 
ladle out my mind to my brother Britons 
on the subject of soup. By the great body 
of Englishmen soup is regarded as a washy, 
thin, make-believe aliment, good enough 
for Frenchmen and foreigners generally, 
but utterly destitute of the power of com- 
municating “ stamina ”’—of helping a man 
to do a fair day’s work. Possibly they are 
prejudiced, perhaps they are wrong; but 
yet they have experience on their side. 
They have been preached to and lectured-— 
perhaps overmuch, just of late—on the 
necessity of learning the artful French 
method of making the soup designated 
“ Potiphar ” by a popular lecturer; but my 
artisan friends, who are not entirely want- 
ing in common sense, object to the “ pot-au- 
feu,” that it takes a great deal of time, a 
great deal of fuel, and a great deal of 
patience, to make a dish of it; and that 
the dish then “ does not amount to much.” 
Perhaps, when carefully weighed in the 
chemist’s balance, a little more nourish- 
ment is got out of a piece of beef, when 
submitted to the soup-making ordeal first 
and eaten afterwards; but the ordinary 
Briton observes—somewhat pertinently, 
by the way—that the soup is not over 
good, and that the beef requires a “‘ power” 
of tomato sauce “‘ to get it down.” There 
is no doubt that soup possesses an immense 
advantage over other forms of food in the 
readiness with which it is assimilated. The 
effect of a cup of good soup, administered 
as ‘a restorative, is immediate, while the 
sustaining power of a beefsteak is not 
appreciated for at least an hour; but, in 
spite of this reecommendation—after all, of 
little value among people who produce the’ 
same effect by a glass of sherry or a “sup 
o’ beer ”—it will, perhaps, be long before 
Engliskmen are brought to consider soup 
as anything but a stop-gap, or make-weight, 
in their system of alimentation. As a 





matter of fact, attempts to force the 
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dietary of one race of men upon another 
have invariably proved failures, for the 
very simple reason that the food of a 
people is as much a legitimate result of 
race, climate, and soil, as language or any 
other habit of life. Without going into 
the question suggested by Brillat-Savarin, 
and ably illustrated by the late Mr. Buckle, 
as to how far the destiny of nations depends 
upon their food, I may remark that En- 
glishmen, in the olden time, fought and 
conquered while fed upon beef; that 
within our own age, English navvies 
have done the work of two foreigners 
and a half; and that at the present 
day English colliers, employed in the 
German pits, beat the native competitors 
easily in their “ out-put” of coal. Putting 
all conceit as to men out of the question, 
these undoubted facts point to the truth 
that the best-fed man does the best day’s 
work, This is well recognised in the 
northern and midland counties, where 
workmen feed royally upon the never- 
to-be-forgotten “Barnsley mutton-chop,” 
the succulent beefsteak, and that ex- 
cellent dish known to “Brums,” and 
sundry gourmands, as tripe and cow- 
heel. It is, therefore, futile to recom- 
mend our countrymen to make soup while 
they can get beefsteaks; mere absurdity 
to recommend pot-au-feu to a man who 
can command a feast of tripe and onions. 
There can be no question as to the com- 
parative sustaining power of the two 
classes of food; and there is no doubt 
that, so long as he can get a piece of beef, 
the Briton cannot do better than broil it, 
and eat it without vexing himself about 
soup and other foreign devices. His soul 
craves for meat. Therefore, let him have 
it by all means—so long as he can get it. 
But there is the rub. 

Within the memory of many people who 
would be disgusted at being called old, 
beef and mutton were comparatively cheap. 
Shoulder of mutton—a capital joint, if pro- 
perly carved and supplemented with onion 
sauce or stewed onions—brought about six- 
pence halfpenny per pound; while rump- 
steak could be purchased for tenpence or, 
at most, a shilling. But we have fallen 
upon evil times. The shoulder, now, is 
rarely to be got under elevenpence, and 
the steak has risen to sixteen—an excel- 
lent figure for simplifying butchers’ bills— 
just one penny per ounce—but terrible in 
assisting to bring up what the late Joseph 
Hume, M.P., called the “tottle” of the 
whole. Other meats, excepting pork, have 





risen in proportion, while wages have re- 
cently fallen rapidly, and the great body 
of workers are therefore shut mm between 
the upper and nether millstones of dear 
provisions, and low wages. During the 
great demand for iron, and, consequently, 
for coal, much rubbish was talked 
about the extravagance of the miner; 
but his well-fed critics forget that she 
had shot up all at once into com- 
parative affluence, and could hardly be 
expected to make, at once, the best use of 
a prosperity which has since rapidly 
dwindled away. Meat, however, remains 
as dear as in the days when the scarcity 
of prime beef and mutton was attributed 
to the suddenly-increased demand from 
the mining districts, and, while we are 
awaiting help from Texas and the River 
Plate, it may go hard with us fora dinner. 

I am reading no new homily, propound- 
ing no new theory, when I say that English 
folk have only themselves to thank for 
scarcity, if they continue to neglect the 
mine of food buried in the great deep 
which surrounds our white cliffs. As we 
sit upon a solid base of coal, so are we sur- 
rounded with food on which to employ 
it. Of the enormous masses of mackerel, 
herring, and pilchard which visit our 
shores, we make but the slenderest use. 
Of dried fish—haddock and herring are 
alone appreciated by our population ; 
mackerel is almost entirely eaten in a 
fresh state, and the pilchard is notoriously 
cured for exportation only. Within the 
last two hundred years salt, as well as fresh 
fish, has almost passed out of the national 
dietary. Perhaps there was a feeling that 
it was allied to Popery, brass money, and 
wooden shoes; but, be this as it may, it 
cannot be denied that the vast majority of 
Englishmen despise the food cast annually 
at theirdoor. Salt fish is regarded merely 
as a breakfast or supper dish—as a whet 
or as an absorbent. There is no occa- 
sion now that we should fall back upon it 
as an aliment, railways having supplied 
us with abundant means for ensuring a 
supply of the fresh material. Poverty of 
demand is the only excuse for slack supply 
of this. Within the recollection of the 
writer it was next to impossible to get a 
dish of fresh fish in’ Leeds—a town of 
immense wealth and enterprise. This 
difficulty has been got over, but there is 
yet throughout the northern and midland 
counties a very poor supply of fish, due 
principally, if not entirely, to the absence 
of demand. One of the principal reasons 
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for this is the ignorance of English people 
of the proper methods of dressing fish. 
The primitive boil, broil, or fry are the 
only generally recognised ways of pre- 
paring fish as food in England. Even 
so simple an operation as that of frying a 
sole is rarely achieved with success; and 
a limp, flabby, broken-backed creature is 


served up because the national cookery, | good 


lavish in fuel and other accessories, is 
curiously stingy in the matter of frying 
butter or lard. A wretched dab of butter 
is put into the frying-pan with the result 
already described ; whereas, if the fish be 
allowed to swim in the frying medium— 
be the same butter, lard, oil, or even drip- 
ping, raised to a proper temperature—it 
comes out deliciously brown, stiff, and 
crisp. This important point is not a 
question of extravagance—as the frying 
medium can be used over and over again 
—but simply of method, as opposed to 
ignorant blundering. 

French writers declare that fish is made 
to swim sundry times ; firstly in water, 
then in butter, lastly in wine, and they 
also add many recipes for making it swim 
in soup. Fish soup rings oddly enough in 
the English ear, all too forgetful of our 
national soup—turtle. I am aware that 
when I speak of turtle as fish soup, I am 
liable to be brought to book by the purists 
who will tell me that the turtle is not a 
fish, but a chelonian—a reptile, if I will, 
but no fish. To these fastidious carpers 
I will reply, after the manner of the Irish- 
man who said that, “any man who wore 
two clean shirts per week was gentleman 
enough for fighting purposes,” that for 
soup-making turtle is fish enough for me. 
The crab, lobster, and crayfish are also 
shell-fish ; but not, strictly speaking, fish 
at all. Nevertheless I shall include them 
in my constituents of fish-soup. 

As it would occupy at least an entire 
number of ALL THE YEAR Rovunp to teli the 
various methods of preparing that divine 
soup known as turtle, I reluctantly abandon 
this succulent part of my subject, with the 
remark that the English conception of 
turtle soup has been refined and refined 
again, until the preparation has become 
excessively costly. I cannot refrain from 
noting that this sublimation of the idea of 
turtle is, in many respects, a drawback, 
inasmuch as, under present conditions of 
communication, turtle need not be so 
enormously expensive as it is. As the 
world has gone on shrinking in size from 
day to day, the West Indies have become 





quite handy, and there appears no par- 
ticular reason why their immense supply 
of green turtle should not be made avail- 
able by our people hereathome. At New 
York green turtle in soups and steaks is a 
common dish ; I have eaten it often at the 
charge of eighteenpence sterling, when 
prices were at the highest level, and very 
it was; not, of course, the elegant 
clear turtle of City banquets, but a famous 
meal, excellent in its way, and containing 
all the rich properties of the turtle and its 
humble henchman, the calf’s head. In the 
United States, I may say in passing, turtle 
is not greatly esteemed, the tiny terrapin 
enjoying afar higher reputation. In fact, 
in that happy country the turtle is like 
the oyster, not an extravagant luxury, but 
a regular legitimate article of food, nourish- 
ing, wholesome, and moderate in cost. 
Equally good in its way is the bouillabaisse 
of Marseillesand Normandy—immortalised 
in Thackeray’s charming ballad. This is 
a thick soup or rather stew, and, when 
made after the manner of Marseilles, is 
highly flavoured enough to satisfy the 
most fastidious gourmand. Yet it is by 
no means costly. Soles, mullet, pipers or 
gurnets, plaice and flounders, are cut in 
pieces and stewed in water with a little 
oil and an avomatic seasoning of sliced 
onions, garlic, shalot, parsley, thyme, and 
bayleaf, salt, allspice, and nutmeg: When 
the fish is sufficiently cooked it is taken 
out, and the soup is strained through a 
napkin, and finished off with a spoonful of 
powdered saffron. The fish is served in a 
dish, and the soup in a tureen with toast 
in attendance. Here we have a complete 
meal of fish: a highly-spiced soup, tooth- 
some toast, and a variety of meats, for I 
may add that bouillabaisse is not always 
made of the same kind of fish. The 
imfortant point is that flat fish of some 
kind should preponderate. It should also 
be borne in mind that a lobster or a 
crab is no unwelcome addition. To make 
Normandy bouillabaisse, the proceeding is 
somewhat different. Instead of oil, butter 
is used, and the vegetables and herbs 
employed—sliced onions, garlic, and minced 
carrots—are put on the fire with the butter, 
a little nutmeg and salt, and shaken up 
for five minutes before the fish is put in 
with water, parsley, thyme, and bayleaf. 
The “charge,” as a blast-furnace-man 
would say, consists of a sole cnt in pieces, 
and an equal weight each of turbot and 
brill, together with a quart of mussels. 
The subsequent proceedings are similar 
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to those recommended for bouillabaisse 
Marseillaise. In this case I may again 
remark that, as a matter of economy, 
plaice might be substituted for turbot 
and brill—plaice being very cheap and 
abundant in this country. When the 
rich compound bouillabaisse is not re- 
quired, or only one kind of fish is to 
be obtained, it may be treated in various 
ways. A sole soup, with saffron and 
salt alone for flavouring, and a little 
butter to strengthen it, is an excellent 
dish, served as above, fish and soup apart. 
The mussel, too, a constituent of the 
bouillabaisse of Normandy, also makes an 
admirable soup, for about one-eighth the 
cost of the favourite oyster soup, and with 
no more trouble. The raw mussels must be 
cooked in water, with a, very little vinegar 
in it, and a little parsley, sliced onion, and 
garlic. As the mussels become poached 
they are taken out of the shells, carefully 
washed in warm water, and picked quite 
clean; the liquor in which they were 
cooked is strained, and the whole added 
to some fish stock, boiled up and 
thickened. The fish stock just alluded 
to is necessary to the confection of most 
of the fish soups which do not contain 
flat fish, cod’s head, or conger-eel—all 
of which are too strong iu themselves 
to need the addition of stock. This is 
very easy to make. M. Jules Gouffé— 
whose “ Livre des Soupes et des Potages ” 
is, I hope, in course of translation by his 
brother—tells us that nothing is more 
simple. You are not to use whole fish for 
this purpose, but mere odds and ends, 
together with various and sundry vege- 
tables. The latter consist of sliced carrots, 
onions and shalots, a little garlic, parsley, 
celery, bayleaf, thyme, and basil. All this, 
with a lump of butter, is to be stirred in a 
saucepan, over ‘a brisk fire, till the vege- 
tables turn to a fine mahogany colour. 
Then are to be added water and a little 
dry white wine, if you have it (by the 
white wine spoken of with apparent 
recklessness by foreign cooks, is meant 
common country wine, not far removed 
from vinegar), and trimmings of fish, heads 
of turbot, and other fish, and the heads and 
trimmings of soles, from which the sweet 
firm fillets have been removed, similar 
trimmings of whiting, odds and ends of 
gurnet, haddock, or anything else of a 
finny kind (not herring or mackerel), the 
(strained) water in which mussels have 
been boiled, and a lump of sugar. Boiled 
slowly, strained and clarified, this fish 











stock is a prime article, of a deep red 
colour, and forms the base of almost 
innumerable combinations with fillets, 
“escalopes,” and quenelles of fish pre- 
viously stewed. In this connection, I 
may remark that the conger-eel, a despised 
fish in this country, makes fish stock of 
amazing strength and consistency—and 
that fillets of small conger, served with 
parsley and butter, are no contemptible 
dish. 

It is hardly possible to deal thoroughly 
with fish soup, without alluding to the 
famous Russian soup “ouka,” albeit this 
celebrated concoction, like turtle soup, is 
dear. It is, moreover, hardly a true fish 
soup, its base being “empotage,” or strong 
meat stock. On this powerful base is placed 
a superstructure of fillets of sterlet, carp, 
eels, and perch, quenelles of whiting, and 
other costly items. It is very good, but 
in proportion to its goodness, very dear 
indeed. 

Of like character, but higher excel- 
lence, is the well-known American soup, 
“‘oumbo,” made either with fowl or crab, 
in combination with white stock, and the 
curious vegetable which gives it a peculiar 
character. This “okra” is a plant of the 
mallow family, furnished with long green 
pods, which, when sliced crosswise, and 
added to the soup, communicate to it a 
gelatinous consistency, or body, foreign 
to that of any other soup I am acquainted 
with. If I am not mistaken, the dried 
“okra” can now be obtained in this 
country, of the Italian warehousmen who 
make a specialty of American articles. 

An excellent Dutch fish—or rather 
compound—soup is made of white stock 
and those neglected delicacies, the milts 
of the herring ; and a famous crayfish soup 
is also made, in the Low Countries, of 
white stock and the crayfish tails—the 
heads, claws, and shells being pounded 
with butter, and melted, to make the cray- 
fish butter for thickening the soup. - This 
toothsome compound is dashed with dice 
of Dutch cheese, as the vegetable soups, 
so popular on the Continent, are dashed 
with grated Parmesan. Cheese in soup 
may appear absurd to the untravelled 
Englishman, but I can assure’ him that all 
soups, in which the flavour of vegetables 
predominates, are improved by a “dust” 
of ‘grated cheese. 

The soups known as “ bisque ”}] owe 
their character entirely to this compound 
butter, which may be made with crayfish, 
lobster, prawns, or shrimps. As the same 















































method will serve for all, it may simplify 
matters to describe the crayfish butter. 
This is prepared by drying the odds and 
ends and shells in an oven. They are 
then pounded with butter, and the mix- 
ture is put in jars standing in hot water 
for an hour or so. The result is then 
squeezed through a napkin into a jar of 
cold water; the butter is collected as it 
cools, and is employed to thicken the soup. 
The base may, if for any ordinary day, be 
composed of meat stock; but the true 
Lenten dish is made from the fish stock 
described above. This is the “soupe 
maigre,” so long misunderstood and 
laughed at; but, nevertheless, a potent 
nourisher of thews, sinews, and brain. 
My brother Englishmen are somewhat un- 
duly apt to laugh at theories and theorists, 
and would probably shake their sides at 
the doctrine of a learned friend of mine, 
who feeds his children on oatmeal porridge, 
milk, and fish, insisting that from these 
body, bone, and brain are perfectly re- 
cruited. I will therefore quote the 
result of experience. In the battle of 
life, where strength of will and quick 
suppleness of intellect are required, few 
nations can beat the Hebrew, the Scot, 
and the Yankee. These three are eaters 
of porridge, milk, and fish. 








A CHARMING FELLOW. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” “‘ MABEL’S 
PROGRESS,” &c, &c, 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

_ Casratia was driven home, and walked 
up the path of the tiny garden in front of 
Ivy Lodge with a step much like her ordi- 
nary one. She went into the drawing- 
room and looked about her curiously, as 
if she were a stranger seeing the place for 
the first time. Then she sat down for a 
minute, still in her bonnet and shawl. But 
she got up again quickly from the sofa, 
holding her hand to her throat as if she 
were choking, and went out to the garden 
behind the house, and from thence to the 
meadows near the river. There was at 
the bottom of the garden, and outside of 
it, a miserable, dilapidated wooden shed, 
euphoniously called a summer - house. 
There was a worm-eaten wooden bench in 
it looking towards the Whit, and com- 
manding a view of the wide meadows on 
the other side of it, of a turn in the river, 
now lead-coloured beneath a dreary sky, 
and of the distant spire of Duckwell Church 
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rising beyond the hazy woods of Pudcombe. 
No one ever entered this summer-house. 
It was rotting to pieces with damp and 
decay, and was inhabited by a colony of 
insects and a toad that squatted in one 
corner. In this wretched place Castalia 
sat down, being indeed unable to walk 
farther, but feeling a sensation of suffo- 
cation at the mere thought of returning to 
the house. She fancied she could not 
breathe there. A steaming mist was 
rising from the river and the damp 
meadows beyond it. The grey clouds 
seemed to touch the grey horizon. It was 
cold, and the last brown leaf or two, 
hanging, as it seemed, by a thread on the 
boughs of a tree just within sight from 
the summer-house, twirled, and shook, and 
shuddered in the slight gusts of wind that 
arose now and again. There was not a 
sound to be heard except the mournful 
lowing of some cattle in a distant field, 
until all at once a movement of the air 
brought from Whitford the sound of the 
old chimes muffled by the heavy atmo- 
sphere. There sat Castalia and stared at 
the river, and the mist, and the brown 
withered leaves, much as she had stared 
at the blank yard wall in the office. 

“*My heart is sore pained within me, 


rand the terrors of death are fallen upon 


me. Fearfulness and trembling are come 
upon me, and horror hath overwhelmed 
me!” 

She heard a voice saying these words 
distinctly. She did not start. She scarcely 
felt surprise. The direful lamentation was 
in harmony with all she saw, and heard, 
and felt. 

Again the voice spoke: “Our fathers 
trusted in thee: they trusted, and thou 
didst deliver them. They cried unto thee 
and were delivered ; they trusted in thee 
and were not confounded. But I am a 
worm, and no man; a reproach of men, 
and despised of the people!” 

Castalia heard, scarcely listening. The 
words flowed by her like a tune that 
brings tears to the eyes by mere sympathy 
with its sad sound. 

Presently a man passed before her, 
walking with an unequal pace — now 
quick, now slow, now stopping outright. 
He had his hands clasped at the back of 
his neck; his head was bent down, and he 
was talking aloud to himself. 

“* Aye, there have been such. The lot 
has fallen upon me. I know it with a 
sure knowledge. It is borne in upon me 
with a certainty that pierces through bone 
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and marrow. I am of the number of those 
that go down to the pit. Why, O Lord— 
Nay ! though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him. For he is not a man, as I am, 
that I should answer him, and we should 
come together in judgment.” 

He stopped in his walk ; stood still for 
a second or two, and then turned to pace 
back again. In so doing he saw Castalia. 
She also looked full at him, and recognised 
the Methodist preacher. David Powell went 
up to her without hesitation. He remem- 
bered her at once; and he remembered, too, 
in a confused way, something of what Mrs. 
~ Thimbleby had been recently telling him 
about dissensions between this woman and 
her husband ; of unhappiness and quarrels ; 
and—what was that the widow had said of 
young Mrs. Errington being jealous of 
Rhoda? Ah, yes! He had it all now. 

The time had been when David Powell 
would have had to wrestle hard with in- 
dignation against anyone who should have 
spoken evil of Rhoda. He would have 
felt a hot, human flush of anger,. and 
would have combated it as a stirring of 
the unregencrate man within him. But 
all such feelings were over with him. No 
ray from the outside world appeared able 
to pierce the gloom which had gathered 
thicker and thicker in his own mind, un- 
less it touched his sense of sympathy with 
suffering. He was still sensitive to that, 
as certain chemicals are to the light. 

He went close up to Castalia, and said, 
without any preliminary or usual greeting, 
“You are in affliction. Have you called 
upon the Lord? Have you cast your 
burthen upon him? He is a good shep- 
herd. He will carry the weary and foot- 
sore of his flock lest they faint by the way 
and perish utterly.” 

It was noticeable when he spoke that 
his voice, which had been of such full 
sweetness, was now hoarse, and even harsh 
here and there, like a fine instrument that 
has been jarred. This did not seem to be 
altogether due to physical causes; for 
there still came out of his mouth, every 
now and then, a tone that was exquisitely 
musical. But the discord seemed to be in 
the spirit that moved the voice, and could 
not guide it with complete freedom and 
mastery. 

Castalia shook her head impatiently, and 
turned her eyes away from him. But she 
did not do so with any of her old hauteur 
and intimation of the vast distance which 
separated her from her humbler fellow- 
creatures. Pain of mind had familiarised 





her with the conception that she held her 
humanity in common with a very hetero- 
geneous multitude. Had Powell been a 
sleek, smug personage like Brother Jackson, 
veiling profound self-complacency under 
the technical announcement of himself as 
a miserable sinner, she might have turned 
from him in disgust. As it was, she felt 
merely the unwillingness to be disturbed, 
of a creature in whom the numbness of 
apathy has succeeded to acute anguish. 
She wanted to be rid of him. He looked 
at her with the yearning pity which was 
so fundamental a part of his nature. 
“Pray!” he said, elasping his hands to- 
gether. ‘Go to your Father, which is in 
Heaven, and He shall give you rest. Oh, 
God loves you—He loves you! ” 

““No one loves me,” returned Castalia, 
with white rigid lips. Then she got up 
from the bench, and went back into her 
own garden and into the house, with the 
air of a person walking in sleep. 

Powell looked after her sadly. ‘If she 
would but pray!” he murmured. “I 
would pray for her. I would wrestle with 
the Lord on her behalf. But—of late I 
have feared more and more that my 
prayers are not acceptable ; that my voice 
is an abomination to the Lord.” 

He resumed his walk along the river 
bank, speaking aloud, and gesticulating 
to himself as he went. ; 

Meanwhile, Castalia wandered about 
her own house “like a ghost,” as the 
servants said. She went from the little 
dining-room to the drawing-room, and 
then she painfally mounted the steep 
staircase to her bed-room, opened the door 
of,her husband’s little dressing-closet, shut 
it again, and went downstairs once more. 
She could not sit still; she could not read; 
she could not even think. She could only 
suffer, and move about restlessly, as if with 
a dim instinctive idea of escaping from her 
suffering. Presently she began to open 
the drawers of a little toy cabinet in the 
drawing-room, and examine their con- 
tents, as if she had never seen them 
before. From that she went to a window- 
seat, made hollow, and with a cushioned 
lid, so that it served as a seat and a box, 
and began to rummage among its contents. 
These consisted chiefly of valueless scraps, 
odds and ends, put there to be hidden and 
out of the way. Among them were some 
of poor Mrs. Errington’s wedding-presents 
to her son and daughter-in-law. Castalia’s 
maid, Slater, had unceremoniously con- 
signed these to oblivion, together with a 
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few other old-fashioned articles, under the 
generic name of “rubbish.” There was a 
pair of hand-screens elaborately embroi- 
dered in silk, very faded and out of date. 
Mrs. Errington declared them to be the 
work of her grand-aunt, the beautiful 
Miss Jacintha Ancram, who made such a 
great match, and became a marchioness. 
There was an ancient carved ivory fan, 
yellow with age, brought by a cadet of 
the house of Ancram from India, as a pre- 
sent to some forgotten sweetheart. There 
was a little cardboard-box, covered with 
fragments of raised rice-paper, arranged 
in a pattern. This was the work of Mrs. 
Errington’s own hands in her school-girl 
days, and was of the kind called then, 
if I mistake not, “ filagree work.” Castalia 
took these and other things out of the 
wingow-seat, and examined them and put 
them back, one by one, moving exactly like 
an automaton figure that had been wound 
up to perform those motions. When she 
came to the filagree box, she opened that 
too. There was a Tonquin bean in it, fill- 
ing the box with its faintsweet odour. There 
was a pair of gold buckles, that seemed to 
be attenuated with age; and a garnet- 
brooch, with one or two stones missing. 
And then at the bottom of the box was 
something flat, wrapped in silver paper. 
She unwrapped it and looked at it. 

It was a water-colour drawing done by 
Algernon immediately on his return from 
Llanryddan, in the first flush of his 
love-making, and represented himself and 
Rhoda standing side by side in front of 
the little cottage where they had lodged 
there. Algernon had given himself pinker 
cheeks, bluer eyes, and more amber- 
coloured hair than nature had endowed 
him with. Rhoda was equally over- 
tinted. There was no merit in the draw- 
ing, which was stiff and school-boyish, but 
the very exaggerations of form and colour 
emphasised the likeness in a way not to be 
mistaken. 

Castalia trembled from head to foot as 
she looked on the two rosy simpering 
faces. A curious ripple or tremor ran 
over her body, such as may be observed in 
persons recovering consciousness after a 
swoon. She tore the drawing into small 
fragments. Her teeth were set. Her eyes 
glared. She looked like a murderess. She 
trod the scattered bits into the carpet with 
her heel. Then, as if with an after- 
thought, she swept them contemptuously 
into the bright steel shovel, and threw 
them into the fire, and stood and watched 











them blaze and smoulder. After that she 
wrapped her shawl more tightly round 
her—she had forgotten to remove either it 
or her bonnet on coming in—and went 
out at the front door, and walked straight 


into Whitford, and to Jonathan Maxfield’s 


house. 

She asked for “the master.” The old 
man was at home, in the little parlour, 
and Sally showed Mrs. Errington into the 
room almost without the ceremony of 
tapping with her knuckles at the door, 
and then made off to the kitchen to tell 
Mrs. Grimshaw. The lady’s face had 
scared her. 

Old Max was sitting near the dull fire 
which burned in the grate. The big 
Bible, his constant companion now, lay 
open on the table. But he had not been 
devoting his attention to that solely. He 
had had a large old-fashioned wooden 
desk brought down from his own room, 
and had been fingering the papers in it, 
reading some, and merely glancing at the 
outside folds of others. He now looked 
up at Castalia without recognising her. 

‘““What is your business with me?” he 
asked, peering at her in perplexity. 

“T’ve come to speak to you ry 
Castalia; and, at the first sound of her 
voice, Maxfield recognised her. He re- 
membered the only visit she had paid him 
previously, when she came to beg that 
Rhoda might be allowed to visit her. She 
had taken a great fancy to his pretty Rhoda, 
this skinny, yellow-faced, fine lady. Ha! 
Well, she might show what civilities she 
pleased to Rhodat No objection to that. 
Indeed, it was a proceeding to be encou- 
raged, seeing} that it probably caused a 
good deal of discomfort and embarrass- 
ment to Algernon! So he gave a little 
nod, meant to be courteous, and said, “‘ Oh, 
I didn’t just know you at first. Won’t you 
be seated ?” 

Castalia refused by a gesture, and stood 
still opposite to him with one hand on the 
table, apparently in some embarrassment 
how to begin. Then it flashed on old 
Max that this “ Honourable Missis,” as 
he called her, had probably come to thank 
him, and found it not altogether easy to 
do so. But what could Castalia have to 
thank himfor? This: Rhoda had so im- 





plored her father to relieve Algernon from | 


his anxiety about the bills, that at length 
the old man had said with a chuckle, 
“Tell you what, Rhoda, I'll hand ’em over 
to Mr. Diamond, and maybe he will give 
them to you as a wedding-present if he 
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gets the school. And then you can do 
what you like with ’em. My gentleman 
won’t be above taking a present from you 
or your husband. I’ve seen what mean- 
ness he can do and what dirt he can 
swallow, and not even make a wry face 
over it! Aye, dirt as would turn many 
a poor labouring man’s stomach.” 

Rhoda, upon this, had consulted Matthew 
Diamond, and had not found it difficult to 
make him agree with her wish to give up 
the bills to Algernon. Indeed, although 
he had almost come to old Max’s opinion 
of his former pupil, he would not for the 
world have behaved so as to make Rhoda 
suppose thathebore hima grudge. Rhoda’s 
errand to the post-office that afternoon had 
been to bring Algernon this comforting 
news. She had taken care not to tell her 
father of Mrs. Algernon’s behaviour, but 
had come home and cried a little quietly 
in her own room, and kept her tears and 
the cause of them to herself. Therefore 
it was that Jonathan Maxfield supposed 
the fine lady to have come to thank him 
for his magnanimity on behalf of her 
absent husband, and he was already pre- 
paring to give her “a dose,” as he phrased 
it, and to spare her no item of Rhoda’s 
prosperity, and wealth, and good prospects 
in the world. 

Castalia remained leaning with one hand 
on the table, and did not continue her 
speech during the second or two in which 
these thoughts and intentions were passing 
through old Maxfield’s brain. But it was 
by no means that she hesitated from em- 
barrassment or lack of®vords: rather the 
words crowded to her lips too quickly and 
fiercely for utterance. 

“T’ve come to speak to you about your 
daughter,” she said at length. 

“Aye, aye. Miss Maxfield’s a bit of a 
friend o’ yours. Miss Maxfield’s allus been 
very kind to all the fam’ly ever since we’ve 
known ’em. But you’d best be seated.” 

“They say you are an honest, decent 
man,” Castalia went on, neither seating 
herself nor noticing the invitation to do 
so. “It may be so. Iam willing to believe 
it. But, if so, you are grossly deceived, 
cheated, and played upon by that vile girl.” 

Maxfield brought his two clenched fists 
heavily down on the table, and half raised 
himself in his chair. “Stop!” said he. 
“Who are you talking of ?” 

“You may believe me. 
have watched—I have seen. 


I tell you I 
She was in 





love with my husband years ago. Sihe-- 
used every art to catch him. And now— 
now that he is married, she receives secret 
visits from him. Do you know that he 
came at night—ten o’clock at night—to 
your house when you were away? She 
goes to the post-office slily to see him. I 
caught her there this morning leaving a 
private message for him with the clerk! 
Is that decent? Is it what you wish? 
Do you sanction it? She writes to him. 
She has turned his heart against me. He 
schemes to keep me out of the office. I 
know why now. Oh yes; i am not the 
blind dupe they think for. She has made 
him more cruel, more wicked to me than 
I could have imagined any man could be. 
My heart is broken. But as true as there 
is a God in Heaven I’ll have amends made 
to me. She shall beg my pardon on her 
knees. And you had better look to it, if 
you don’t want her character to be torn to 
pieces by every foul tongue in this town. 
I have borne enough. Keep her at home. 
Keep her from decoying other women’s 
husbands, I warn you 

Maxfield, who had been struggling to 
reach the bell, pulled it so violently that 
the wire was broken. At the peal Betty 
Grimshaw came running in, terrified. 
“Mercy, brother-in-law!” she cried. 
“ What is it P” ; 

“Get the police,” gasped old Max, as if 
he were choking. ‘Send some one for a 
policeman, to turn that mad quean out of 








my house. She’s not fit for a decent 
house. She’s—she’s Oh, but you 
shall repent this! I'll sell you up, every 


stick of trumpery in the place. You 
audacious Jezebel! Turn her out of 
doors, I say! Do you hear me?” 

Betty and the servant stood white and 
quivering, looking from the old man un- 
able to rise from his chair without help, 
and the lady who stood opposite to him, 
glaring with a Medusa face. Neither of 
the two frightened women stirred hand 
or foot to fulfil the master’s behest. But 
Castalia relieved them from any perplexity 
on that score, at least, by voluntarily turn- 
ing to leave the room. In the doorway 
she met Rhoda, who had run downstairs 
in alarm at the violent pealing of the bell. 
Castalia drew herself suddenly aside, as 
though something unspeakably loathsome 
stood in her path, held her dress away 
from any passing contact with the amazed 
girl, and rushed out of the house. 
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